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INTRODUCING  THEM  TO  YOU 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA :  Allow  me  to 
present  a  very  important  group  of  federal  officials,  of 
whom  you  have  doubtless  heard  much  and  perhaps 
know  little — the  senators,  thirty-two  in  number,  who 
come  before  you  in  1926  for  election  review.  You,  be- 
ing "the  party  of  the  first  part"  in  all  that  they  do, 
should  be  eager  to  make  their  acquaintance,  not  casu- 
ally, nor  in  a  campaign  way,  but  actually  as  they  are. 

Since  it  is  their  custom,  on  all  occasions,  to  appear 
according  to  seniority  and  party  prominence,  let  us 
proceed  with  the  introductions  in  that  order. 

First,  then,  meet  Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah,  a  Sen- 
ator since  1903.  He  has  always  been  what  (for  want 
of  a  more  adequate  political  vocabulary)  one  calls  a 
machine  member.  In  that  connection  he  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  the  old  Aldrich  oligarchy.  Subsequently, 
the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  the  Senate  were 
quite  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate,  consisting 
of  Penrose,  Lodge  and  himself.  These  three  conducted 
some  of  the  manipulations  that  made  Harding  presi- 
dent. Now,  of  that  dominant  trio,  Mr.  Smoot  alone 
remains.  He  is,  politically  speaking,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  Coolidge  adherents.  This  does  not  imply 
for  him  a  position  such  as  is  held  by  Mellon,  Hoover 
or  Butler,  but  in  patronage  matters — the  personnel  of 
commissions  and  bureaus — his  influence  reaches  far 
and  wide.  Within  the  Senate,  he  is  chairman  of  its 
most  important  committee,  that  on  Finance.  Among 
the  present  membership  he  stands  out  as  the  great 
high  priest  of  protection,  being  inclined  toward  fana- 
ticism in  his    tariff   philosophy,    whereas  with  many 
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others  the  same  attitude  is  inherently  habitual,  or  a 
mere  expediency  of  politics.  Also  he  is  an  individual 
of  unusual  interest  because  of  the  fact  that  he  may 
soon  become  head  of  the  Mormon  Church,  an  organiza- 
tion of  extensive  economic  and  political  power.  When 
indulging  in  debate,  which  he  does  often,  Mr.  Smoot 
appears  unpleasantly  gruff  and  harsh ;  but  underneath 
it  all  is  a  very  real  kindliness  and  generosity.  In- 
stinctively do  animals  and  little  children  comprehend, 
and  come  to  him.  He  regards  "standpat  politics"  as 
he  would  religion,  and  with  him  any  independence,  or 
insurgency,  is  a  thing  to  be  stamped  out  as  savagely 
as  was  witchcraft  in  the  days  of  old.  He  is  a  dean 
of  Old  Guard  Republicanism  in  the  Senate,  and  will 
tolerate  not  the  slightest  straying  from  its  "straight 
and  narrow"  path. 

Next  in  line  is  Mr.  Charles  Curtis,  who  has  had  his 
political  ups  and  downs  in  the  cyclonic  state  of  Kansas. 
His  Senate  service  started  in  1907,  when  he  aligned 
himself  with  Aldrichism.  That  affiliation  led  to  re- 
pudiation by  the  electorate.  But  he  came  back,  after 
an  absence  from  1913  to  1915,  and  resumed  "regu- 
larity" as  though  no  break  had  occurred.  Today  he  is 
a  major  domo  of  the  dominant  machine,  being  caucusly 
chosen  "majority  leader."  Moreover,  he  is  chairman 
of  the  crucial  committee  on  Rules,  ranking  member  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  well  up  on  both  Appropriations 
and  Finance — truly  an  influential  figure — one  of  the 
few  "to  be  seen,"  if  you  desire  either  to  push  or  to  kill 
a  measure.  Such  power  springs  from  seniority.  It  is 
machine-made,  and  utilized — whether  for  public  weal 
or  woe  is  for  you  to  determine. 

Now  comes  the  silvery,  75-year-old  veteran  of  poli- 
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tics  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Albert  B.  Cummins,  seventeen 
years  a  Senator.  In  the  beginning  he  was  progres- 
sive, conspicuously  so  on  transportation  issues.  Long 
ago,  however,  he  became  in  all  ways  a  "regular."  From 
his  former  championship  of  popular  welfare  to  the 
Esch-Cummins  railroad  bill  is  a  long  jump,  but  he 
made  it  in  a  few  somersaults.  He  was  rewarded,  of 
course,  by  the  highest  honors  the  "organization"  could 
bestow.  He  but  recently  relinquished  the  position  of 
President  pro  tempore,  and  is  at  present  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ranking  Republi- 
can on  Interstate  Commerce.  He  was  an  able  debater, 
and  still  talks  well,  but  it  now  requires  more  time  for 
him  to  introduce  a  subject  than  it  once  did  to  discuss  it. 

The  next  oldest  Senator,  in  length  of  service,  is  Mr. 
Wesley  L.  Jones,  of  Washington,  a  member  since  1909. 
While  Mr.  Jones  is  generally  pro-administration,  he  is 
likely,  or  has  been  in  the  past,  at  almost  any  time  to  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  Independents,  as  in  the  New- 
berry episode.  At  least  it  can  be  said  that  his  machine 
affiliations  have  been  such  that  the  leaders  could  never 
quite  depend  upon  him  for  the  utmost  in  strict  party 
"loyalty."  He  is  capable  of  doing  his  own  thinking, 
and  a  forceful,  though  not  a  brilliant,  speaker — always 
at  his  best  when  "kicking  over  the  traces."  At  present 
he  occupies  the  rather  unaristocratic,  unofficial  posi- 
tion of  Republican  "whip" — a  kind  of  party  errand 
boy  for  the  organization.  The  emblem  of  this  office 
might  appropriately  be  a  lasso — to  round  up  the  votes 
when  they  are  needed  for  machine  purposes.  It  seems 
a  somewhat  doubtful  distinction  for  a  public  servant 
of  the  Jones  attainment  and  caliber. 

Here  is  another  caucus  official — Mr.  James  W.  Wads- 
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worth,  of  New  York,  who  entered  the  Senate  in  1915. 
He  is  Secretary  of  the  Caucus,  and  of,  by  and  for  the 
organization,  as  this  position  would  indicate.  There 
has  never  been  the  smallest  sign  of  insurgency  in  his 
character  or  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  he  always 
seems  alertly  on  guard  against  progressivism — and 
not  overfond  of  democracy.  For  example,  he  opposed 
woman  suffrage.  Everything  on  the  program,  from 
the  Mellon  plan  to  a  whitewash  of  Newberry,  appar- 
ently has  had  his  full  approval.  His  special  pets,  per- 
haps, are  army  bills.  As  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  his  opportunities  in  that  connec- 
tion have  been  frequent,  and  handled  zealously. 

A  year  later,  in  1916,  Mr.  James  E.  Watson,  of 
Indiana,  became  a  Senator.  He  is  an  experienced  and 
successful  professional  in  politics.  No  outstanding 
legislation  bears  his  name,  but  it  is  probable  that  few 
public  men  ever  had  more  long-standing  and  ramified 
connections  with  forces  interested  in  the  results  of 
political  and  parliamentary  decisions.  Formerly  he 
was  in  the  House,  and  close  to  the  throne  of  Cannon- 
ism.  The  Mulhall  expose  revealed  him  in  the  character 
of  lobbyist;  but  in  that  sensational  episode,  you  will 
remember,  there  was  a  general  whitewash,  excepting 
for  Congressman  McDermott,  who  was  made  the  goat. 
In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Watson  has  been  a  regular,  and  an 
insistent  leader  of  regularity.  His  present  rank  in 
the  organization,  caucus  created,  is  that  of  Assistant 
Majority  Leader,  with  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  and  prominent  places 
on  Finance,  Rules,  Privileges  and  Elections.  He  is  a 
real  machine  factor  in  any  Senatorial  situation.  He 
has  oratorical  talent,  but  knows  when  "arrangement" 
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is  preferable  to  argument.  When  he  does  indulge  in 
debate,  everything  and  everybody  that  rises  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  powers  that  be  are  likely  to  be  branded  as 
"bolshevistic."  Such  stigma,  rather  than  facts  and 
logic,  are  perhaps  his  favorite  verbal  weapons.  It  was 
so  that  he  attacked  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
the  beginning  of  the  long  fight  to  end  the  public  useful- 
ness of  that  body. 

Two  conspicuous  characters  entered  the  Senate  in 
1918 — Mr.  Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr. 
George  H.  Moses,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Lenroot  was  first  elected  through  La  Follette  in- 
fluence. No  one  can  dispute  that,  nor  the  further  fact 
that  the  advancement  was  merited,  from  the  La 
Follette  point  of  view.  Mr.  Lenroot  had  been  a  chief 
lieutenant  of  Fighting  Bob  during  all  that  period  when 
the  badger  state  was  being  wrested  from  "stalwart" 
control.  Later,  as  Congressman,  he  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  fight  against  the  Cannon  regime.  Then 
he  switched  completely,  as  the  more  detailed  intro- 
duction of  subsequent  chapters  will  show.  The  Len- 
root of  yesterday  is  wholly  unlike  the  Lenroot  of  to- 
day. Probably  there  was  never  a  greater  transforma- 
tion of  attitude  and  affiliation.  Now  he  is  pro-organi- 
zation, "hook,  line  and  sinker." 

Mr.  Moses  comes  from  "hardboiled"  Republican  ter- 
ritory, and  conducts  himself  accordingly,  although 
sometimes  giving  the  impression  that  a  more  liberal 
environment  would  have  found  him  responsive — and 
happier.  Except  on  one  outstanding  occasion,  his  de- 
portment has  generally  conformed  to  traditional  New 
England  regularity — but  without  the  witchcraft  kind 
of  intolerance.     He  opposed  the   dye    embargo    with 
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ability  and  vigor.  Otherwise  he  must  be  catalogued 
as  a  reactionary.  On  March  5,  1925,  the  machine,  in 
caucus  assembled,  selected  .  him  as  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  a  recognition  and  reward  of  no 
small  proportions.  Mr.  Moses  is  of  added  interest  be- 
cause he  was  until  recently  Chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can Senatorial  Committee,  that  being  an  unofficial 
agency  for  the  purely  partisan  purpose  of  selecting 
a  sufficient  number  of  regulars  to  control  the  spoils 
and  perquisites  and  privileges  of  the  Senate  organiza- 
tion. 

The  successor  to  Warren  G.  Harding  in  the  Senate 
was  Mr.  Frank  B.  Willis,  also  from  Ohio,  of  course — a 
state  that  makes  and  unmakes  many  a  President.  He 
took  the  seat  January  10,  1921,  serving  first  by  ap- 
pointment. It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  point,  to  recall 
very  much  concerning  Mr.  Willis.  Overshadowing  all 
else  is  his  "conviction  and  acquittal"  amendment  to  the 
resolution  seating  Newberry,  and  that  is  illuminated  in 
Chapter  III.  He  might  well  go  down  in  history  as 
the  man  who  wrote  "the  epitaph  of  decency  in  the  Sen- 
ate." Also  he  figured  on  the  firing  line  in  the  defense 
of  Attorney  General  Daugherty. 

There  appear  now  a  number  of  Senators  who  were 
simultaneous,  so  far  as  seniority  is  concerned,  all  be- 
ing initially  elected  in  1920,  with  the  Harding  sweep. 
Several  of  them,  no  doubt,  would  not  have  succeeded 
without  "landslide"  assistance.    They  are : 

Ralph  H.  Cameron,  of  Arizona; 
Richard  P.  Ernst,  of  Kentucky ; 
Frank  R.  Gooding,  of  Idaho; 
John  W.  Harreld,  of  Oklahoma ; 
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William  B.  McKinley,  of  Illinois ; 
Tosher  L.  Oddie,  of  Nevada ; 
Samuel  M.  Shortridge,  of  California ; 
Robert  N.  Stanfield,  of  Oregon ; 
O.  E.  Weller,  of  Maryland;  and 

Peter  Norbeck,  of  South  IJakota,  who  is  placed  last 
in  the  list  because  he  is  noticeably  different  from  the 
others,  and  would  so  be  "lined  up"  by  them,  they  being 
regulars  and  he  at  times  inclined  toward  independ- 
ence. 

Judged  by  the  old  standards  of  statesmanship,  this 
group  of  Senators  is  marked  by  mediocrity.  Certainly 
there  is  no  Webster  or  Sumner  or  Clay  among  them. 
They  have  demonstrated  little  outstanding  individu- 
ality, having  for  the  most  part  led  a  colorless,  camp- 
follower  kind  of  machine  existence.  It  is  only  fair  to 
them,  however,  to  point  out  that  they  have  been  in  the 
Senate  less  than  five  years,  which  is  hardly  long 
enough  for  seniority  to  provide  opportunities  for  a 
demonstration  of  influence.  Under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, no  Senator  gets  very  far  until  at  least  a  decade 
has  elapsed,  unless  he  be  exceptionally  able,  fearless 
and  free. 

Mr.  Norbeck  stands  somewhat  apart  from  these  con- 
temporaries. He  has — not  always,  but  often — done 
his  own  thinking  and  made  his  own  decisions,  notably 
in  the  Newberry  case,  when  every  last  Senator  who 
could  possibly  be  controlled  was  marshalled  for  a 
whitewash  by  the  administration  forces.  Then,  it 
should  be  remembered  to  his  credit,  Mr.  Norbeck  was 
one  of  the  few  whom  the  regulars  regarded  as  "hope- 
less." 
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Mr.  George  Wharton  Pepper,  of  Pennsylvania,  comes 
next.  When  Penrose  died,  Mr.  Pepper  was  appointed 
his  successor,  being  seated  January  10,  1922 — while 
the  Newberry  fight  was  raging  and  only  two  days  be- 
fore the  final  vote.  Penrose  would  have  supported 
Newberryism ;  so  did  Mr.  Pepper.  Because  of  his 
prominence  and  ability,  it  was  expected  he  would  not 
sanction  this  scandal,  but  he  then  took  a  stand  with 
the  organization  and  has  since  remained  regular,  not 
occasionally,  but  invariably.  In  personal  character 
they  were  widely  separated ;  it  would  be  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  discover  a  vital  Senate  controversy  in  which 
Mr.  Pepper  has  not  taken  a  position  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  record  of  his  predecessor. 

There  are  five  other  "tombstone  Senators"  in  the 
Republican  group  we  are  considering — members  whose 
predecessors  died  in  office.    They  are: 

Mr.  Porter  H.  Dale,  of  Vermont,  who  entered  the 
Senate  November  7,  1923,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
William  P.  Dillingham,  deceased. 

Mr.  William  M.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  who  took 
the  place  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on  November  13, 
1924. 

Mr.  Rice  W.  Means,  of  Colorado,  who  succeeded 
Samuel  D.  Nicholson  on  December  1,  1924,  after  a 
brief  and  brilliant  service  by  Alvah  Adams,  the  latter 
having  been  appointed  until  the  regular  election. 

Mr.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Connecticut,  who,  on  De- 
cember 17,  1924,  succeeded  Frank  B.  Brandegee. 

Mr.  George  H.  Williams,  of  Missouri,  appointed  on 
May  25,  1925,  to  fill  the  term  of  Selden  D.  Spencer, 
which,  like  that  of  the  others,  expires  March  4,  1927. 

Of  these  little  need  be  said,  excepting  that  they  are 
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pronouncedly  pro-administration;  in  other  words,  Re- 
publican regulars.  What  their  short  service  does 
demonstrate  will  be  revealed  in  subsequent  chapters. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  show  where  they  stand. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Butler  is  different.  He  is  much 
more  than  a  Coolidge  adherent:  he  stands  out  as  a 
Coolidge  sponsor  and  spokesman.  What  Mr.  Stearns 
is  to  Coolidge  personally,  Mr.  Butler  is  politically. 
When  Coolidge  faced  the  1924  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, he  made  Mr.  Butler  Chairman  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  a  position  still  held  by  this 
Senator,  one  that  gives  him  a  prominence  in  the  Senate 
to  be  gained  otherwise  only  by  years  of  seniority. 
Politically,  Mr.  Butler  is  a  strict  party  Republican.  In- 
dustrially, he  is  a  cotton  manufacturer,  with  four 
plants — the  Butler  Mill,  the  Quissett  Mill,  the  Hoosac 
Cotton  Mills  and  the  New  Bedford  Cotton  Mills— the 
assets  of  which  Moody's  Manual  places  at  $16,514,154. 
On  December  31, 1924,  the  capital  stock  of  these  enter- 
prises was  $7,765,000,  with  "surplus  and  reserves" 
amounting  to  $7,647,840,  the  latter  surtax-exempt.  All 
of  these  properties  appear  highly  profitable.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  regular  return,  the  New  Bedford  Company 
paid  a  200  per  cent  stock  dividend  in  1922,  which  es- 
caped all  taxes.  These  mills  turn  out  fine  cotton  goods 
and,  of  course,  are  protected  by  the  maximum  duties 
under  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  law,  approximat- 
ing from  40  to  45  per  cent.  The  Butler  interests  ex- 
tend also  to  public  utilities,  he  being  president  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Electric  Companies,  a  holding 
concern,  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Street  Railway 
Company.     Mr.  Butler  is,  in  a  way,  the  Mellon  of 
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Massachusetts.  His  training  for  public  life  was  in  the 
Murray  Crane  school. 

Seven  of  the  Senators  whose  terms  expire  next  year 
are  Democrats.  Were  the  Senate  controlled  by  a 
Democratic  majority,  they  would  have  appeared  first 
in  these  introductions;  but,  being  of  the  minority,  of 
course  they  have  to  bring  up  the  rear.  Such  is  their 
standing  in  all  situations  under  the  existing  party 
order  of  preference  and  preferment. 

The  senior  of  this  group  is  Mr.  Lee  S.  Overman,  of 
North  Carolina,  who  has  been  a  Senator  since  1903. 

Next  is  Mr.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  of  Florida,  who  be- 
gan in  1909. 

Mr.  Ellison  D.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  also  started 
Senatorial  service  at  that  time. 

Six  years  later,  in  1915,  Mr.  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
of  Alabama,  "graduated"  from  the  House  into  the  up- 
per legislative  body. 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Broussard,  of  Louisiana,  donned  the 
toga  in  1921. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  H.  Caraway,  of  Arkansas,  also  entered 
the  Senate  that  year. 

Mr.  Walter  F.  George,  of  Georgia,  took  office  Novem- 
ber 22,  1922. 

Of  these  Mr.  Underwood  has  announced  that  he  will 
not  seek  reelection.    Doubtless  the  other  six  will. 

As  Democrats,  being  of  the  minority  during  the 
period  we  are  considering,  they  have  had  relatively 
little  opportunity  to  frame  or  to  influence  legislation. 
The  significant  thing  is  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
their  attitude  has  been  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Republican  regulars. 

Moreover,  in  every  vital  controversy,  wherever  it 
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was  possible  for  a  triumph  of  public  welfare  over  "the 
administration  program,"  such  as  the  partial  defeat  of 
the  Mellon  plan,  that  result  was  due  to  the  almost 
unanimous  Democratic  stand  against  "the  powers  that 
be." 

Recently  the  tendency  has  been  for  both  the  old 
parties  to  become  political,  rather  than  statesmanlike ; 
but  it  can  be  said  that  a  very  real  and  fundamental 
difference  does  exist  between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, at  least  as  demonstrated  in  the  Senate.  Inso- 
far as  tariffs  and  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect,  are 
concerned,  as  groups  they  are  radically  and  tradition- 
ally different. 

Through  protection  and  privilege,  modern  monopoly 
has  developed  to  astounding  proportions.  Naturally 
the  predatory  part  of  the  population,  by  reason  of  its 
dependence  upon  the  favors  of  government,  would 
align  itself  more  with  the  party  most  generally  in 
power.  Perhaps  that  is  largely  the  explanation;  but 
it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Democratic  Senators  as  a 
whole  have  quite  consistently  opposed  the  trend  toward 
monopolization.  In  all  the  more  outstanding  contro- 
versies, they  have  voted,  most  of  them  sincerely  and 
understandingly,  one  must  believe,  with  the  Independ- 
ent Republicans. 

What  stands  out,  above  and  beyond  all  else,  is  the 
fact  that  the  very  body  and  heart  and  soul  of  the 
dominant  machine  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  Re- 
publican Senators  who  come  before  you  for  reelection 
in  1926. 

First,  there  is  the  chairman  of  that  party's  national 
committee — Mr.  Butler. 
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Second,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate — 
Mr.  Moses. 

Third,  the  Majority  Leader — Mr.  Curtis. 

Fourth,  the  Assistant  Floor  Leader — Mr.  Watson. 

Fifth,  the  Secretary  of  the  Caucus — Mr.  Wads  worth. 

Sixth,  the  Republican  "whip" — Mr.  Jones. 

As  to  committee  influence,  this  group  is  all-power- 
ful. It  holds  sixteen  of  the  thirty-three  chairman- 
ships, many  of  them  most  important,  like  Finance, 
Rules,  Judiciary,  Interstate  Commerce,  Military  Af- 
fairs, Public  Lands,  etc.  It  has  half,  or  more  than 
half,  the  majority  membership  on  all  the  crucial  com- 
mittees. When  legislation  reaches  the  conference 
committee  stage,  which  determines  the  final  form  of 
measures,  this  group  has  one  or  more  voices  and  votes 
with  respect  to  all  issues  involving  appropriations, 
revenue,  railroads,  banking,  commerce,  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  post  office,  the  judiciary,  public  lands,  civil 
service,  elections,  Indian  affairs,  territories,  pensions 
and  patents. 

These  Senators,  therefore,  command  the  machine. 
Moreover,  they  man  it.  In  every  ordinary  contro- 
versy, their  strength  is  sufficient  to  control  the  result. 

It  is,  then,  a  truly  remarkable  election  situation  that 
confronts  you.  Usually  several  Independents  are  to 
be  voted  upon;  this  time  the  Republicans  are  all 
strictly  and  unqualifiedly  "reactionary,"  excepting  for 
Mr.  Norbeck  and  Mr.  Jones,  with  neither  of  them  out- 
standingly "progressive." 

And  of  the  thirty-two,  twenty-five  are  Republicans. 
Only  seven  Democrats  are  included,  and  each  of  them 
from  a  state  in  which  there  seems  no  possibility  of  a 
Republican  gain. 
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This  book,  as  you  will  have  guessed,  is  intended  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  Senate,  particularly 
that  portion  upon  whom  it  is  your  opportunity  and 
your  duty  to  pass  political  judgment  next  year.  Let 
me  say,  very  frankly  that  such  is  its  chief  purpose. 

So  far  you  have  only  "shaken  hands"  with  these 
Senators.  The  real  introductions,  of  a  kind  to  enable 
you  to  know  and  understand  them,  will  follow. 

Throughout  the  task,  my  role  is  that  of  introduction- 
ist — not  that  I  labored  to  such  an  end,  but  because  the 
exposition  quite  naturally  and  logically  took  that 
course.  In  a  way,  I  am  the  toastmaster.  I  introduce 
an  outstanding  Senate  controversy,  or  an  issue  or  con- 
dition involving  vital  public  welfare,  and  then  turn  the 
"meeting"  over  to  them.  Only  they  do  not  "speak"  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  do  in  the  Senate,  but  their 
record  does,  and  that  is  the  part  I  would  have  you 
comprehend.  The  real  introductions  are  thus  accom- 
plished by  themselves — through  the  records  they  have 
made. 

Above  all  else,  their  subserviency  stands  out.  To 
whom?  and  to  what?  Why  are  they  not  their  own 
masters?  Those  questions  must  be  answered,  before 
we  can  proceed  fairly  and  understandingly.  The  story 
of  their  stewardship  in  large  part  depends  upon  an 
honest,  fearless  interpretation  of  forces  "higher  up," 
whose  motives  determine  their  official  conduct.  There- 
fore, another  introduction  is  next  in  order,  that  of  the 
now  most  dominating  personality  in  the  public  affairs 
of  America,  perhaps  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 


INTRODUCING  THE  MASTER  MIND 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  powerful,  and  therefore 
the  most  publicly  important,  single  figure  in  America 
today  is  the  Hon.  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  every  administration  there  is  some  outstanding 
individual  influence.  It  may  be  the  President,  if  he 
has  the  courage  and  ability  to  rule  in  his  own  right. 
When  the  Chief  Executive  is  largely  a  figurehead,  an- 
other will  inevitably  assume  the  real  leadership.  This 
dominant  individuality  of  the  present  regime  is  Mr. 
Mellon.  For  a  time,  under  Harding,  Mr.  Daugherty 
sought  to  share  his  supremacy;  but  gradually,  and  in 
the  end  completely,  that  competition  was  swept  away. 

Mr.  Mellon  typifies,  and  represents,  modern  in- 
dustrialism, which  has  become  the  greatest  material 
force  in  human  history.  He  occupies  a  position  which 
enables  him  to  exercise  an  influence  in  behalf  of  that 
force  beyond  that  of  any  other  official  at  Washington. 
This  situation  and  its  results  are  in  no  way  altered  by 
the  fact  that  he  may  be  completely  conscientious  in 
all  that  he  thinks  and  does. 

Lest  you  begin  at  once  to  wonder  concerning  the 
pertinency  of  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Mellon  in  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  Your  Servants  in  the  Senate, 
let  me  remind  you — 

That  the  Treasury  Department  is  the  chief  point  of 
contact  between  machine  politics  and  modern  indus- 
trialism; and 

That  the  converging  currents  of  politics  and  in- 
dustry flow  first  through  the  Treasury,  then  the  White 
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House,  and  finally  into  Congress,  with  the  subserviency 
in  exactly  that  order. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  appealing  interest,  and 
deeply  significant,  to  recall  that  the  founders  of  the 
Republic  foresaw,  and  sought  to  forestall,  what  has 
happened.  They  feared  self-interest  and  class-interest 
in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  nation.  Most  of  all  were 
they  concerned  about  the  integrity  of  the  Federal 
treasury  in  its  every  function  and  relationship.  Ac- 
cordingly, even  before  the  Bill  of  Rights,  when  the 
Treasury  Department  was  being  created,  it  was  forti- 
fied, as  they  thought,  against  every  possible  perver- 
sion, then  and  for  the  future. 

In  order  that  no  corruptive  power,  nor  even  a  biased 
point  of  view,  might  gain  a  foothold,  these  far-seeing 
statesmen  made  certain  that  no  official  could  carry  into 
the  Treasury  Department  either  the  substance  or  the 
shadow  of  self-interest,  nor  find  it  possible  in  any 
way  to  serve  any  purpose  save  that  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Their  safeguarding  statute  is  almost  as  old  as  the 
Constitution.  It  was  enacted  at  the  first  session  of 
the  First  Congress  and  signed  by  the  first  President, 
George  Washington.  It  was  drafted,  we  are  told,  by 
Attorney  General  Randolph,  in  counsel  with  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  John  Adams 
and  George  Washington. 

Here  is  Section  8  of  the  original  act  creating  the 
Treasury  Department: 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED,  that  no  person  appoint- 
ed to  any  office  instituted  by  this  Act  shall  directly,  or  indirectly, 
be  concerned  or  interested  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  trade 
or  commerce,  or  be  owner  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  sea 
vessel,  or  purchase  for  himself  or  another  in  trust  for  him  any 
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public  lands  or  other  public  property,  or  be  concerned  in  the 
purchase  or  disposal  of  any  public  securities  of  any  State  or 
of  the  United  States,  or  take  or  apply  to  his  own  use  any 
emolument  or  gain  for  negotiating  any  business  in  the  said 
Department  other  than  what  shall  be  allowed  by  law;  and  if 
any  person  shall  offend  any  of  the  prohibitions  of  this  Act  he 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  penalty  of  $3,000,  and  shall  upon  conviction 
be  removed  from  office  and  forever  thereafter  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  office  under  the  United  States: 

PROVIDED,  That  if  any  other  person  than  a  public  prose- 
cutor shall  give  information  of  any  such  offense  upon  which  a 
prosecution  and  conviction  shall  be  had,  one-half  the  aforesaid 
penalty  of  $3,000,  when  recovered,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
person  giving  such  information. 

That  statute,  with  respect  to  its  prohibitive  and 
penal  provisions,  has  never  been  repealed:  it  is  the  law 
today  (Section  243  of  the  Revised  Statues). 

It  is  being  evaded  and  thwarted,  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit. 

As  the  inevitable  consequence,  there  is  now  centered 
in  the  Treasury  a  power  so  tremendous  as  virtually 
to  dominate  the  entire  Governmental  establishment. 

That  the  old  law  is  alive,  and  valid,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. It  has  been  recognized  and  upheld  repeatedly  by 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  authorities. 

There  was  a  test  in  1847.  The  question  arose  as  to 
whether  or  not  its  restrictive  provisions  should  apply 
to  all  Treasury  officials  whose  positions  were  created 
in  later  enactments,  such  as  comptrollers,  auditors, 
etc.  Nathan  Clifford,  of  Maine,  was  then  Attorney 
General  under  President  Polk.  He  rendered  an  opinion 
to  Robert  J.  Walker,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  the  prohibitions  extended  both  to  the 
offices  originally  named  and  those  subsequently 
created. 
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Twenty-two  years  later,  in  1869,  a  revealing  incident 
occurred.  U.  S.  Grant  was  President.  He  named 
A.  T.  Stewart  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Senate  confirmed  the  appointment.  Then  it  was 
brought  to  the  President's  attention  that  Mr.  Stewart 
was  ineligible  by  reason  of  his  being  a  merchant  and 
obviously  "engaged  in  trade  and  commerce." 

Mr.  Grant  acted  at  once,  frankly  and  openly.  In 
the  Congressional  Globe,  of  March  6,  1869,  on  page  22, 
there  is  this  voluntary  "message  from  the  President" : 

To  The  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Since  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  Alexander  T. 
Stewart  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  find  that 
by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  Septem- 
ber 2,  1789,  it  is  provided  as  follows,  to-wit: 

(Mr.  Grant  then  gave  the  text  of  the  law  as  we  have  quoted 
it.) 

In  view  of  these  provisions  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stewart 
has  been  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  would  ask 
that  he  be  exempted  by  joint  resolution  of  the  two  branches  of 
Congress  from  the  operations  of  the  same.        -q    «    qrant 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  at  once  introduced  a 
bill  "to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  ...  as  pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  being  con- 
cerned in  carrying  on  the  business  of  trade  or  com- 
merce     .       .      ." 

Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  said: 

"I  object.  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  most  profoundly  con- 
sidered before  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  Senate." 

James  G.  Blaine  was  then  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  says  of  this  in  his  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress" : 

"On  Monday,  Mr.  Sherman  did  not  call  up  the  bill,  it  hav- 
ing been  ascertained  in  private  conferences  that  the  Senate 
was  unwilling  to  pass  it." 

Nor  did  President  Grant   insist.      Instead    he    ac- 
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quiesced  so  promptly  as  to  indicate  his  approval.    On 
March  9,  he  sent  this  message  to  the  Senate : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  request  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  my  message  of  the  6th 
inst.,  requesting  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  disabilities  imposed  by  Section  eight  of  the  Act  of 
Congress,  approved  September  2,  1789." 

Moreover,  two  days  later  Mr.  Stewart  resigned  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  President  submit- 
ted another  appointment,  that  of  George  S.  Boutwell, 
against  whom  the  legal  restriction  did  not  apply. 

Thus  did  both  the  President  and  the  Senate  recog- 
nize and  comply  with  this  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  U.  S.  Compiled  Statutes  (1916)  an  annota- 
tion quotes  from  the  "Opinions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral," as  follows: 

"One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  restriction  was  to  with- 
draw from  the  accounting  offices  every  motive  of  private  inter- 
est in  the  performance  of  their  duties." 

Said  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1882 : 

"The  evident  purpose  of  Congress  in  all  this  class  of  enact- 
ments has  been  to  promote  efficiency  and  integrity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  official  duties,  and  to  maintain  proper  discipline  in 
the  public  service.  Clearly  such  a  purpose  is  within  the  scope 
of  legislative  powers." 

This  law,  then,  is  constitutional.  Moreover,  it  is  in 
full  force  and  effect  today. 

Mr.  Mellon's  Interests 

With  respect  to  the  present  incumbent,  it  does  not 
make  very  much  difference  how  one  interprets  that 
basic  phrase  of  the  statute,  "trade  or  commerce/'  Can 
any  construction  conceivably  be  placed  upon  its  mean- 
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ing  which  would  make  Andrew  W.  Mellon  eligible  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy? 

His  industrial  interests  certainly  include  trade  and 
commerce,  because  they  extend  to  practically  every- 
thing in  the  lexicon  of  business — banking,  manufac- 
turing, marketing,  transportation,  power  and  natural 
resources. 

While  Mr.  Mellon  might  have  to  share  with  one 
or  two  others  the  distinction  of  being  "the  wealthiest 
American,"  he  apparently  is  in  a  class  by  himself 
when  it  comes  to  variety  and  scope  of  industrial  enter- 
prises. 

One  of  his  earliest  ventures  was  a  partnership  in 
the  Overholt  Whiskey  Co.  He  was  best  known,  how- 
ever, as  a  banker  and  in  connection  with  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  a  monopoly  that  affects  prac- 
tically every  household  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Arthur  V.  Davis  is  President  of  that  corporation.  He 
made  a  statement  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
substantially  as  follows: 

"This  company  really  consists  of  A.  W.  Mellon  and  R.  B. 
Mellon.  Of  course,  Mr.  A.  W.  Mellon  resigned  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  when  he  went  into  the  Government  and 
we  now  have  six  directors  instead  of  seven.  When  he  has 
finished  his  work  in  Washington,  he  will  again  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors." 

A  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  states : 

"The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  an  authorized  capitaliza- 
tion of  $20,000,000,  all  of  common  stock,  of  which  there  is  out- 
standing $18,729,600.  Of  this  amount  25  per  cent  is  held  by 
the  C.  M.  Hall  estate,  and  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  re- 
mainder, or  60  per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding,  is  owned  by 
the  board  of  directors,  Mira  T.  Hunt,  and  A.  W.  Mellon." 

Moody's  Manual  quotes  the  capital  stock  outstand- 
ing at  the  same   figure— $18,729,600 — and   gives   the 
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surplus,  which  escapes  the   income    surtax   by  being 
"surplus,"  at  $92,153,861. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Mellon  tax  bill,  Congressman 
Henry  T.  Rainey,  of  Illinois,  discussed  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  as  follows : 

"In  1888,  a  few  gentlemen,  Mr.  Mellon  being  the  principal 
among  them,  organized  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  the  Pittsburgh 
Reduction  Co.  At  that  time  Charles  M.  Hall  had  invented  a 
method  of  producing  aluminum  in  electric  ovens.  Prior  to  that 
time  aluminum  was  almost  a  precious  metal  in  the  United 
States.  They  organized  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Co.  with  a 
paid-in  capital  of  $20,000.  That  is  all  the  money  they  ever 
paid  in,  except  reinvested  profits.  In  a  year  or  so  that  de- 
veloped into  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  and  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  is  now  a  $20,000,000  corpora- 
tion. They  invested  in  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  a 
part  of  their  profits,  not  all  of  them,  but  part  of  them,  until 
they  had  made  an  actual  investment  in  that  company  of  a  little 
over  $1,000,000,  and  that  is  all  they  have  ever  invested  in  it 
and  that  is  the  $20,000,000  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  which  we 
have  today.    .    .    . 

"The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  in  1912-13  was  paying  about 
15  per  cent  on  a  capitalization  of  $20,000,000.  In  other  words, 
it  was  paying  them  from  180  to  235  per  cent  every  year  on  the 
money  actually  invested.  Mr.  Davis  admitted  that.  In  1921 
he  admitted  that  they  were  paying  a  dividend  on  $20,000,000 
of  12  per  cent  every  year,  or  a  profit  of  140  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  original  capital  and  reinvested  capital  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  a  profit  of  1,000  per  cent  on  the  money  which  they 
originally  put  into  the  enterprise.  That  is  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America;  that  is  Mr.  Mellon's  company. 

"At  that  time  they  had  the  absolute  monopoly  of  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  in  the  United  States.  But  there  were 
foreign  companies  operating  under  the  patents  that  they  them- 
selves owned,  and  they  wanted  to  be  protected  from  any  pos- 
sible competition  by  them.  So  Mr.  Mellon's  officers  prepared 
an  agreement  fixing  the  world  price  for  aluminum.  You  will 
find  this  all  in  the  hearings.  Mr.  Davis  (a  Mellon  representa- 
tive)  admitted  it  all. 

"As  soon  as  we  began  to  frame  the  Fordney  bill,  this  same 
Mr.  Davis  appeared,  and  I  cross-examined  him  again.  You 
will  find  it  in  the  hearings.  I  said:  'Under  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill  you  received  7  cents,  under  the  Underwood  bill  you  re- 
ceived 2  cents,  and  you  want  the  7  cents  restored.'  He  said: 
'Yes;  we  want  7  cents.' 
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"That  would  offset  every  difference  in  labor  cost  of  produc- 
tion, he  said.  Do  you  know  what  they  gave  him?  This  is  what 
the  Republican  Party  gave  him.  They  gave  him  9  cents  a 
pound,  because  Mr.  Mellon,  who  owned  these  companies,  was 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  all  the  power  and  the 
patronage  that  went  with  that  office." 

Big  and  powerful  as  it  is  standing  alone,  when  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  is  considered  in  con- 
nection with  "affiliated"  or  subsidiary  corporations,  it 
becomes  indeed  gigantic,  almost  a  world-wide  wonder 
in  the  field  of  modern  industrialism.  A  list  of  "owned 
and  affiliated  companies"  is  revealed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  follows  (with  the  extent  of 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  ownership  indicated 
in  percentages)  : 

Mining  Properties 

Beauxites  du  Midi   (France) — 100  per  cent. 

Jadranski  Beauxit  Dionico  Drustvo  (Jugoslavia) — 95  per 
cent. 

American  Beauxite  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

Republic  Mining  &  Mnfg.  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

Surinaamsche  Beauxite  Maatschappij  (Dutch  Guiana) — 100 
per  cent. 

American  Magnesium  Corporation — 95  per  cent. 

Demerara  Beauxite  Co.,  Ltd.  (British  Guiana) — 100  per 
cent* 

Aluminum  Manufactured  Goods 

Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd. — 100  per  cent. 
United  States  Aluminum  Co. — 100  per  cent. 
Aluminum  Goods  Mnfg.  Co. — 31  per  cent. 
Aluminum  Manufacturers,  Inc. — 58  per  cent. 
Aluminum  Screw  Machine  Prods.  Co. — 80  per  cent. 
American  Body  Co. — 75  per  cent. 

Sales 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.   (England) — 100  per  cent. 

Sproston's,  Ltd.  (British  Guiana) — 99.76  per  cent. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  South  America — 100  per  cent. 

Asia  Aluminum  Co.   (Japan) — 60  per  cent. 

F  Aluminium  d'Amerique   (Belgium) — 100  per  cent. 

Pierson  Roeding  &  Co. — 100  per  cent. 
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Railroads 
Alton  &  Southern  Railroad  Co. — 100  per  cent. 
Beauxite  &  Northern  Railway  Co. — 100  per  cent. 
The  Massena  Terminal  Railroad  Co. — 100  per  cent. 
St.  Louis  &  Ohio  River  Railroad  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

Power  and  Public  Utilities  Companies 

St.  Lawrence  Power  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

St.  Lawrence  Transmission  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

Hannawa  Falls  Water  Power  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

Potsdam  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

The  Massena  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

Ogdensburg  Gas  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

Ogdensburg  Power  &  Light  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

St.  Lawrence  Water  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

Ogdensburg  Street  Railway  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

Cedar  Rapids  Transmission  Co.,  Ltd. — 100  per  cent. 

Knoxville  Power  Co. — 100  per  cent. 

All  told,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  refers  to 
fifty-seven  separate  corporations  "owned  or  controlled" 
by  Mr.  Mellon's  Aluminum  Company.  The  stupendous 
affiliation,  under  different  names  and  organizations,  is 
due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  advantages,  govern- 
mentally  and  otherwise,  are  to  be  gained  by  the  "sub- 
sidiary" method,  which  is  peculiarly  a  modern  device 
of  industrialism.  Thereby  a  trust  does  not  look  so 
much  like  a  trust,  at  least  not  so  large  as  it  actually 
is ;  and  tax  evasions  enter  directly  into  such  considera- 
tions. 

There  are  two  other  great  basic  lines  of  Mellon  in- 
dustries, with  their  impressive  subsidiaries.  These 
are  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  and  the  Standard  Steel 
Company. 

The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  is  certainly  in  "trade  and 
commerce"  (as  no  one  can  doubt  the  aluminum  trust 
to  be).  It  has  oil  wells  and  its  own  delivery  system, 
including  an  ocean  fleet  of  thirty  vessels.  It  is  "a 
holding  company,"  with  these  subsidiaries : 
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Eastern  Gulf  Oil  Co. 

Gulf  Pipe  Line  of  Texas. 

Gulf  Pipe  Line  of  Oklahoma. 

Gulf  Production  Co. 

Gulf  Refining  Co.  of  Texas. 

Gulf  Refining  Co.  of  Louisiana. 

Gypsy  Oil  Co. 

Mexican  Gulf  Oil  Co. 

South  American  Oil  Co. 

Venezuela  Gulf  Oil  Co. 

Poor's  Manual  says  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation : 

"The  corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  constitute  a  single 
enterprise  engaged  in  the  producing,  refining,  transporting  and 
distributing  of  petroleum  and  its  products." 

The  Standard  Steel  Company,  whieh  also  has  sub- 
sidiary relationships,  reported,  on  December  31,  1924, 
outstanding  capital  of  $24,000,000,  with  surplus  and 
reserves  (totalling  110  per  cent  of  the  stock)  of 
$26,683,884. 

In  the  strictly  financial  field,  there  are  the  Mellon 
National  Bank,  the  Union  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Union 
Trust  Company. 

Various  other  companies  and  interests  might  be 
noted,  but  the  picture  of  Mr.  Mellon  in  his  personal 
relations  to  modern  industrialism  will  be  fairly  com- 
plete when  A.  Overholt  &  Co.  is  included.  With  ref- 
erence to  this,  Senator  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  inform- 
ed the  Senate,  on  March  31,  1924 : 

"For  many  years  past — probably  more  than  100  years — there 
has  been  a  partnership  known  as  A.  Overholt  &  Co.  which  was 
in  the  business  of  distilling  whisky  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
For  a  great  many  years — I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  I  think 
over  40  years — Mr.  A.  W.  Mellon  was  one  of  the  partners  in 
that  partnership." 

It  developed  from  Senator  Reed's  explanation  that, 
before  Mr.  Mellon  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Overholt  distilling  interests  were  transferred  to 
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the  Union  Trust  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  "a  Mellon 
institution." 

Here,  truly,  is  an  unprecedented  picture  of  a  per- 
sonality submerged  in  modern  industrialism.  Prob- 
ably there  is  no  parallel  in  human  history,  certainly 
not  in  this  country,  for  so  extensive  an  individual 
diversification  of  industrial  interest. 

Super-Governmental  Powers 

The  only  parallel  lies,  not  in  business,  but  in  govern- 
ment. And,  incomprehensible  as  it  may  seem,  the 
same  individual  also  occupies  these  super-govern- 
mental positions.  In  the  scope  and  significance  of  his 
official  functions,  both  as  to  opportunity  and  power, 
Mr.  Mellon  is  even  more  an  amazing  figure  than  as  an 
industrialist. 

He  is  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  directly  in 
charge  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
millions  of  people:  that  is  more  than  comparable  in 
public  importance  to  the  profit  importance  of  all  "the 
Mellon  corporations." 

He  is  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  controlling  agency  of  banking,  currency 
and  credit:  that  surpasses  the  aluminum  trust  and  all 
its  connections. 

He  is  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board:  that  overshadows  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation, 
with  its  subsidiary  offspring. 

He  is  Chairman  of  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt 
Commission:  that  makes  the  Standard  Steel  Company 
and  its  corporate  progeny  appear  pigmic. 

He  is  Chairman  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation: 
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that  easily  would  balance  a  hundred  minor  industrial 
and  privately  owned  public  utilities. 

The  "subsidiaries"  of  Mr.  Mellon's  chief  govern- 
mental jurisdictions  are  as  vital  as  they  are  varied. 
Under  him,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  they  are : 

The  Budget  Bureau ; 

Internal  Revenue ; 

Customs ; 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 

The  Government  Architect ; 

The  Coast  Guard; 

The  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving ; 

The  Public  Health  Service; 

A  Branch  of  the  Secret  Service ;  and 

Prohibition  Enforcement. 

There  are  three  crucial  facts,  then,  which  appear  to 
be  absolutely  beyond  dispute: 

First,  that  Mr.  Mellon  holds  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  law ; 

Second,  that  he  is  undoubtedly  the  outstanding 
world-wide  exponent  of  modern  industrialism,  having 
practiced  every  device  that  monopolies  may  employ 
for  purely  profit  purposes ;  and 

Third,  that  his  official  positions  are  such  as  to  con- 
stitute a  super-governmental  influence  which  can  be 
utilized  to  advance  his  own  enterprises  and  those  of 
the  industrial  class  to  which  he  belongs,  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  welfare. 
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The  Mellon  Administration 

It  is  quite  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  secrecy  that 
generally  exists,  fully  to  reveal  what  the  Mellon  in- 
fluence has  accomplished ;  but  the  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  that,  both  in  legislation 
and  through  administration,  the  results  have  been  as 
amazing  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  co- 
incidence of  Mellon  power  and  point  of  view. 

For  example,  consider  the  fact  that  today,  after  four 
years  of  Mellonism,  the  corporations  of  America  are 
evading  surtaxes  on  a  total  of  undivided  profits  that 
probably  exceeds  $30,000,000,000. 

This  situation  may  be  perfectly  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  a  Mellon  concern — the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 
As  reported  by  Moody  and  Poor,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1924,  this  company  had  net  profits  of 
$19,166,795.  It  distributed  $6,523,230,  about  one- 
third,  to  Mr.  Mellon  and  other  stockholders  in  divi- 
dends, such  dividends,  of  course,  being  subject  to  sur- 
taxes as  part  of  individual  incomes.  The  balance — 
$12,643,565 — being  undistributed,  thus  escaped  all  fed- 
eral taxes  excepting  the  flat  rate. 

But  that  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story.  The  result 
just  suggested  was  for  a  single  year.  Up  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1924,  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  had  accumulated 
surplus  profits  of  $78,093,941,  which  escaped  surtaxes. 
Also  this  one  company  had  set  aside,  as  a  "deprecia- 
tion reserve,"  a  total  of  $127,567,979,  which  escaped 
surtaxes.  Here,  then,  was  a  grand  total  of  $205,651,- 
920  of  surtax-exempt  profits,  an  amount  nearly  double 
the  $108,952,000  of  outstanding  capital  stock. 

Further  it  should  be  recorded  that  in  1922  the  Gulf 
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Oil  Corporation  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  200  per 
cent,  amounting  to  $80,000,000  of  new  stock  created 
out  of  profits.  Had  this  eighty  million  been  distributed 
as  a  cash  dividend,  it  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
surtaxes.  As  a  stock  dividend,  it  paid  no  tax  what- 
ever. 

Under  Mellon  a  summarization  of  results  with  ref- 
erence to  tax  evasion  for  corporation  profits  shows 
that: 

1.  The  excess  profits  tax  has  been  repealed ; 

2.  A  graduated  tax  no  longer  applies,  only  a  single 
flat  rate  now  being  paid,  exactly  the  same  for  small 
and  large  profits ; 

3.  Evasion  of  surtaxes  is  accomplished  by  not  dis- 
tributing the  profits  in  cash  dividends ;  and 

4.  Further  evasion  on  a  gigantic  scale  results  from 
a  distribution  of  surplus  in  stock  dividends,  a  process 
which  takes  none  of  the  surplus  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion's treasury,  imposes  an  additional  burden  of 
"watered  stock"  upon  the  public,  and  thus  places  the 
amount  involved  beyond  the  payment  of  any  taxes, 
even  the  flat  rate. 

Concerning  Surtaxes 

With  reference  to  personal  taxes,  the  story  on  its 
administrative  side  is  equally  revealing. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  the  years  1918, 
1919,  1920  and  1921,  the  hig'  ;st  individual  incomes 
($1,000,000  and  over)  paid  a  n  xximum  rate  of  72  per 
cent.  The  revenue  act  of  1921  cut  that  to  50  per  cent, 
which  was  the  prevailing  high  rate  until  the  law  of 
1924  reduced  it  to  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Mellon  had  then 
demanded  a  cut  of  25  per  cent,  but  the  Democrats  and 
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Independents  adopted  the  Simmons  substitute,  placing 
the  maximum  at  40  per  cent. 

For  the  years,  1922  and  1923,  incomes  above  a  mil- 
lion paid  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent.  But  that  did  not 
mean  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  net  income,  as  most  un- 
informed people  believe.  Under  the  graduated  system, 
such  an  income  would  pay  at  exactly  the  same  rate 
on  the  first  $10,000  as  though  that  were  the  total  in- 
come, and  so  on  through  more  than  forty  brackets, 
reaching  finally  the  maximum  per  centage. 

Under  the  1921  law,  to  illustrate  this,  a  different 
percentage  applied  for  each  two  thousand  dollars  of 
net  income  from  $10,000  to  $200,000.  Section  211  of 
that  statute  (with  reference  to  surtaxes)  reads  in 
part: 

1  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  net  income  ex- 
ceeds $5,000  and  does  not  exceed  $10,000; 

2  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  net  income  exceeds 
$10,000  and  does  not  exceed  $12,000; 

3  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  net  income  exceeds 
$12,000  and  does  not  exceed  $14,000; 

4  per  centum  of  the  amount  by  which  the  net  income  exceeds 
$14,000  and  does  not  exceed  $16,000. 

So  it  went  on,  progressively,  adding  one  per  cent  for 
each  additional  two  thousand  up  to  $100,000;  then 
the  rate  was  48  per  cent  up  to  $150,000;  and  49  per 
cent  from  $150,000  to  $200,000.  All  above  that  amount 
was  taxed  at  the  50  per  cent  rate. 

To  show  how  this  worked  out,  under  Mellon,  there 
is  given  below  a  self-explanatory  chart  from  the  of- 
ficial "Statistics  of  Income.,, 
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0.08 

.81 

.39 
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$0.61 

10.96 
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179.85 

816.60 

3,542.96 
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32,859.16 

74,686.63 
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0.10 

.75 

.40 

1.06 
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5.48 

10.40 

17.89 

27.42 

37.03 

37.27 

35.81 

35.02 

$0.86 

7.23 

6.71 

26.76 

139.53 
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.49 

.27 

.71 

2.04 

4.06 

7.67 

13.06 

19.85 

23.83 

25.42 

26.81 

23.53 

General  average.  .  .  . 

107.98 

3.67 

126.86 

4.04 

86.21 

2.67 

A  study  of  this  table,  even  to  the  uniniated,  will  at 
once  suggest  some  perplexing  and  very  pertinent  ques- 
tions. The  year  1921,  of  course,  means  that  calendar 
year,  ending  December  31st.  Then  the  maximum  sur- 
tax rate  was  72  per  cent  and  the  average  paid  by  the 
highest  net  incomes  was  63.59  per  cent,  about  what  the 
law  contemplated. 

Previously,  for  1918,  the  average  tax  paid  on  in- 
comes above  a  million  was  64.65  per  cent;  for  1919,  it 
was  64.87  per  cent;  for  1920,  it  was  63.81  per  cent; 
and  for  1921,  the  average  was  63.59  per  cent.  This 
average,  you  will  note,  showed  little  fluctuation. 

But  in  1922,  after  the  maximum  had  been  reduced 
to  50  per  cent,  under  Mellon's  administration  the 
average  paid  on  million-dollar  incomes  was  35.02  per 
cent.  The  next  year,  with  rates  remaining  the  same, 
the  average  went  down  to  28.53  per  cent. 

Also  you  here  discover  that,  under  Mellon's  admin- 
istration, net  incomes  ranging  between  $150,000  and 
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$1,000,000,  at  lower  rates,  actually  paid  higher  aver- 
ages than  did  net  incomes  above  a  million. 

Refunds  and  Abatements 

But  such  evasion  of  taxes,  under  Mellon,  for  both 
corporations  and  individuals,  is  hardly  as  remarkable 
an  accomplishment  as  is  the  staggering  total  of  "re- 
funds" and  "abatements." 

A  "refund"  is  a  return  to  the  taxpayer  of  moneys 
already  paid  in  taxes.  An  "abatement"  differs  from 
a  "refund"  only  in  that  it  is  a  deduction,  or  credit, 
on  the  tax  before  payment  is  made. 

The  best  lawyers  in  America  today  are  employed 
by  the  big  corporations  and  rich  individuals  to  figure 
out  their  tax  returns  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  every 
possible  cent  of  contribution  to  the  government.  Yet, 
after  these  experts  have  done  their  best,  under  Mellon's 
administration  of  the  Treasury,  "refunds  and  abate- 
ments" have  reached  appalling  proportions,  to-wit : 

Year  Refunds  Abatements  Totals 

1922 $48,134,127         $182,371,597        $230,505,724 

1923  97,487,781  342,685,430  440,173,211 

1924    137,006,225  334,271,612  471,277,837 

1925    151,885,415  273,815,890  425,701,305 

$434,513,548      $1,133,144,529      $1,567,658,077 

Tax  refunds,  or  other  forms  of  remissions,  to  Mellon 
banks  and  companies  are  known  to  total  $7,849,239.70. 

This  includes  a  $305,358.32  refund  of  personal  in- 
come taxes  to  Mr.  Mellon,  with  interest  since  1917 
amounting  to  $99,659.69 — making  a  repayment  of 
$405,018.01. 

In  1924,  it  will  be  noted,  a  total  of  $471,277,837— 
nearly  half  a  billion — was  deducted  from  the  tax  bills 
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of  the  "big  fellows."  One  may  wonder  how  so  stu- 
pendous an  amount  could  possibly  have  been  "over- 
paid" to  the  government  and  also  whence  came  the 
specific  power  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  make 
"adjustments"  of  such  magnitude;  but  at  least  one  as- 
pect should  not  be  at  all  perplexing.  That  is,  the  po- 
litical effect  of  so  vast  a  sum  of  "refunds"  and  "abate- 
ments" in  a  campaign  year. 

Perhaps  no  single  "refund"  had  any  political  sig- 
nificance; but  certainly  the  opportunity  for  "arrange- 
ments" of  that  character  could  easily  exist. 

For  a  single  year  Congress  was  asked  to  make  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions to  cover  "refunds"  made  by  the  Mellon  admin- 
istration. When  the  details  of  these  tax  repayments 
out  of  the  Treasury  were  published,  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  the  information,  it  became  known  that  the 
amazing  number  of  942  individuals  and  corporations 
had  been  given  "refunds  from  $20,000  up  to  more  than 
a  million." 

Two  of  the  biggest  Mellon  corporations  were  in  this 
list:  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  "got  back" 
$555,102.53,  and  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  $200,000 
in  "refunded"  taxes. 

Such  "refunds"  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  tax- 
payers included: 

J.  P.  Morgan,  23  Wall  Street $147,202.15 

J.  P.  Morgan,  23  Wall  Street _ 16,143.08 

Dwight  W.  Morrow,  23  Wall  Street 34,208.90 

Henry  P.  Davison,  23  Wall  Street 35,369.45 

Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh 279,505.08 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Thaw,  Pittsburgh - 149,404.16 

H.  J.  Heinz,  executors,  Pittsburgh 140,152.39 

Dilworth,  Porter  &  Co.   (Inc.),  Pittsburgh - 143,978.57 

Keystone  Leather  Company,  Philadelphia 670,782.93 

Widener  Estate,  Philadelphia  - 183,848.90 
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Colfeet  Estate,  Philadelphia  _...._ $269,120.01 

E.  T.  Stotesbury,  Philadelphia 144,944.97 

Ocean  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia  - 326,705.99 

Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut  Coal  Co 109,242.47 

Berwind- White  Coal  Co.,  Philadelphia 252,105.62 

John  B,  Stetson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia _ 839,393.65 

Sugar  Companies  got  "refunds"  as  follows : 

California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co _ $200,762.69 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co 184,453.04 

Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co 80,237.32 

West  India  Refining  Co 35,284.02 

Tuinuca  Sugar  Co 24,639.82 

Tuinuca  Sugar  Co 89,490.61 

Provenir  Sugar  Co _ 62,826.96 

Oil  received  its  share  of  refunded  taxes,  as  these 
items  show: 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation  - - . $200,000.00 

Duluth  &  Oklahoma  Oil  Co 24,836.73 

Prairie  Pipe  Line - 49,925.75 

Crown  Oil  &  Refining  Co 20,076.77 

Miccene  Oil  Co 37,000.00 

Godley  Oil  &  Gas  Co 71,637.56 

Caribbean  Petroleum  Co 39,825.88 

Caribbean  Petroleum  Co.,  Phila 27,905.13 

Gulf  Coast  Oil  Co _ 21,446.58 

Murphy  Oil  Co - 86,021.86 

Amalgamated  Oil  Co _ _ - -..  167,247.33 

Pennock  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh  - 55,546.83 

Western  Petroleum  Co _...._ 47,689.72 

Dixie  Oil  Co 24,882.76 

Pennsylvania  Mexican  Oil  Co _ 21,000.00 

Matrona  Pipeline  &  Refinery  Co 49,964.90 

Blackwell  Gas  &  Oil  Co 87,626.23 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co -  1,236,647.81 

Among  the  big  packers,  Swift  &  Co.  "got  back" 
$1,010,427.49,  and  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  $1,988,- 
201.49. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  received  two  re- 
funds, one  of  more  than  $800,000. 

It  was  the  same  with  coal  companies,  railroads,  the 
duPonts  and  other  firms. 
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In  one  case  these  large  refunds  started  shortly  be- 
fore Mr.  Mellon's  administration  began,  at  least  with 
reference  to  one  of  his  companies.  The  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation  had  pending  claims  for  refunds  totalling 
about  $4,000,000  at  the  time  it  became  known  that  Mr. 
Mellon  would  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  asked 
that  a  settlement  of  these  demands  be  made  before  he 
took  office.  Accordingly  there  was  an  adjustment,  ar- 
rived at  in  a  few  days,  whereas  months  might  have 
been  required  for  a  thorough  audit  and  examination 
of  the  case.  This  decision,  which  was  to  return 
$3,328,140.99  to  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  appears  to 
have  been  based  largely  on  "guess  work,"  a  kind  of 
costly  "courtesy"  to  the  incoming  Secretary,  to  relieve 
him  of  the  embarrassment  of  so  soon  determining  a 
financial  issue  between  the  government  and  one  of  his 
own  concerns.  At  any  rate,  such  an  adjustment  was 
made.  Then,  without  any  further  investigation  or 
audit,  the  Mellon  administration  paid  this  refund  of 
$3,328,149.99  to  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation.  Moreover, 
the  repayment  was  made  under  a  section  of  the  statute 
ivhich  'practically  foreclosed  any  later  reopening  of  the 
controversy  by  the  federal  government. 

But  there  are  other  avenues  of  executive  action 
which  lead  to  stupendous  tax  reductions.  For  ex- 
ample, consider  the  device  known  as  "amortization." 
This  means  that  deductions  are  allowed  on  the  ground 
of  sub-normal  production. 

To  illustrate,  under  Mellon's  administration,  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  demanded  such 
"amortization"  deduction  in  its  taxable  income  to  the 
amount  of  $18,268,435.82,  and  was  allowed  $15,589,- 
614.39,  equivalent  to  a  tax  saving  of  millions. 
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Mr.  S.  M.  Greenidge,  head  of  the  engineering  di- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  which 
handles  ' 'amortization' '  matters,  testified  before  the 
Couzens  Committee  as  follows: 

"The  Chairman.  I  understand  Mr.  Manson  to  state  yesterday 
that  up  to  date  there  has  been  five  or  six  hundred  million  dollars 
allowed  for  amortization.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

"Mr.  Greenidge.  That  is  correct,  sir.  I  can  give  you  the  ex- 
act figures  if  you  wish  them. 

"Senator  Jones  of  New  Mexico.  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have 
them. 

"Mr.  Greenidge.  $562,741,259." 

Likewise  deductions  may  be  made,  by  apparently 
arbitrary  executive  decision,  for  such  other  items  as 
"depreciation,"  "depletion,"  "discovery  values,"  etc. 

Summing  It  Up 

Mr.  Mellon,  through  his  vast  and  diversified  indus- 
trial interests,  particularly  in  such  companies  as  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  the  Gulf  Oil  Cor- 
poration and  Standard  Steel,  is  himself  more  selfishly 
concerned  in  these  tax  decisions  than  perhaps  any 
other  individual  throughout  the  country.  At  least  he 
is  among  the  few  largest  taxpayers. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  or  not  Mr.  Mellon 
has  abused  his  power  in  the  administration  of  tax 
matters:  the  very  existence  of  such  power  as  he  pos- 
sesses to  favor  his  own  interests  is  a  menace  to  the 
Republic.  The  precedent  is  deadly  dangerous  to  our 
whole  theory  of  government. 

If  there  were  no  law  prohibiting  self-interest  and 
class-interest  in  the  federal  treasury,  such  a  statute 
should  at  once  be  enacted. 

If  such  a  statute,  new  or  old,  is  to  be  ignored,  then 
the  Constitution  should  be  amended  to  include  every 
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prohibition  that  the  founders  thought  they  were  writ- 
ing into  their  law — in  language  not  to  be  misconstrued 
or  evaded  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Entirely  apart  from  what  has  developed  out  of  it, 
the  present  Treasury  regime  is  comparable  almost  to 
a  judicial  situation  where  judge  and  jury  and  prosecut- 
ing attorney  are  identical  with  the  defendants  in  liti- 
gation. That  is  intolerably  antagonistic  to  all  that  is 
fundamental  to  American  institutions. 

The  immediate  point  is  that  an  understanding  of 
all  this  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  Senators 
whose  stewardship  we  are  considering.  Some  of  their 
most  vital  decisions  have  had  to  do  with  Mellon  pro- 
posals. Their  outstanding  derelictions  of  duty,  per- 
haps, have  had  to  do  with  the  Mellon  regime.  More- 
over, while  this  installment  may  be  informational  to 
you,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  Senators  have 
known  the  situation  from  its  beginning.  Senatorial 
response  to  the  Mellon  program,  therefore,  becomes  a 
very  conclusive  test  of  what  interests  they  served. 


CHAPTER  I 
THEY  APPROVE  THE  MELLON  PLAN 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  so-called 
Mellon  plan  of  surtax  reduction  clearly  favors  taxpayers  with 
big  incomes  and  clearly  discriminates  against  the  taxpayers 
with  small  incomes." — Senator  F.  M.  Simmons. 

"We  ended  that  session  (1921)  by  reducing  the  taxes  upon 
every  corporation  and  every  individual  in  this  country  except 
the  non-profit-making  corporations.  Upon  these  we  increased 
the  taxes  twenty-five  per  cent.  .  .  .  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars  have  been  deducted  from  the  taxes  of  corpora- 
tions making  8  per  cent  profit  or  more,  and  25  per  cent  increase 
has  been  made  in  the  taxes  upon  the  corporations  that  made  less 
than  8  per  cent.  What  a  record  of  fanaticism — fanaticism  in 
favor  of  the  profiteers." — Senator  David  I.  Walsh. 

"More  dishonest  statements,  misstatements,  if  not  absolute 
falsehoods,  have  been  handed  out  at  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  public 
than  were  ever  issued  by  a  public  department  in  my  recollection 
of  government." — Senator  James  Couzens. 

AMERICA,  according  to  the  Mellon  conception, 
should  be  a  country  of,  by  and  for  corporations.  Mod- 
ern industrialism  as  so  organized,  in  his  conscientious 
belief,  is  an  influence  to  be  favored  to  a  point  of 
monopolistic  superpower. 

At  least  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  exerted  an 
influence  both  in  commercial  and  in  public  life,  to 
bring  about  such  a  condition. 

In  this  connection,  four  facts  stand  out: 

First,  that  his  industrial  "convictions"  have  actuated 
his  conduct  as  a  federal  official; 

Second,  that  it  is  through  what  is  known  as  the 
Mellon  plan  that  much  of  his  attitude  is  becoming  a 
reality; 

Third,  that,  instead  of  being  still  an  undetermined 
subject  of  Congressional  controversy,  the  Mellon  plan 
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has  already  succeeded  in  four  of  its  seven  outstanding 
objectives; 

Fourth,  that  your  servants  in  the  Senate,  those  of 
the  class  we  are  considering,  are  directly  responsible 
for  these  results,  having  generally  obeyed  the  slightest 
beck  and  call  of  Mr.  Mellon  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
program. 

Getting  down  to  essentials,  the  objects  of  the  Mellon 
plan  may  thus  be  summarized : 

1.  To  provide  effective  tax  evasion  for  corporation 
profits ; 

2.  To  untax  rich  individuals; 

3.  To  stop  further  state,  municipal  and  public  utility 
tax-exempt  securities; 

4.  To  repeal  federal  inheritance  taxes. 

These  are  its  big  objectives.  Their  chief  corollaries 
are: 

5.  To  provide  more  reductions  of  large  income  and 
corporation  taxes  through  refunds  and  abatements, 
handled  arbitrarily  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
without  Congressional  supervision  or  approval; 

6.  To  break  down  the  graduated  tax  principle. 

Another  feature  of  the  Mellon  plan,  which  is  de- 
fensive, having  been  forced  into  the  existing  statute 
by  Democrats  and  Independents,  is — 

7.  To  repeal  all  the  publicity  provisions  with  respect 
to  tax  returns,  refunds  and  abatements. 

At  this  point,  before  proceeding  with  an  exposition 
of  the  Mellon  proposals,  in  their  relation  to  this  story 
of  the  Senate,  let  me  remind  you — 

That  the  issue  of  tax  distribution  which  it  presents, 
while  stupendous  as  to  evasions  and  inequities,  is  not 
so  publicly  important  as  is  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
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tion  of  an  industrial  control  of  the  government:  the 
power  to  evade  taxes  is  the  power  to  do  any  and  every- 
thing else  in  the  entire  field  of  public  affairs:  if  Con- 
gress is  subservient  in  this  particular,  so  will  it  be  in 
all  others  affecting  the  common  welfare. 

Surtax  Reductions  for  the  Rich 

In  the  Mellon  bill  presented  to  Congress  in  1923,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  demanded  a  decrease  in  the 
highest  surtax  rate  from  50  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

This  Mellon  plan  proposed  reductions  for  the  smaller 
incomes  of  less  than  half  those  he  asked  for  the  mil- 
lionaire class. 

Incomes  of  $64,000  marked  the  dividing  line.  All 
above  that  amount  were  to  have  a  substantial  cut, 
while  those  below  were  scheduled  to  receive  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  only  22  per  cent. 

According  to  the  Mellon  recommendations,  the  sur- 
taxes on  incomes  from  $200,000  to  $500,000  and  over 
were  to  be  cut  50  per  cent;  incomes  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000  were  to  be  cut  48  per  cent;  and  incomes 
from  $64,000  to  $100,000  were  to  be  cut  35  per  cent. 
The  average  reduction  provided  in  this  bill  for  incomes 
below  $64,000  was  22  per  cent. 

Reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  the  Mellon  bill  meant 
a  reduction  of  $251,882.50  in  annual  taxes  on  each  in- 
dividual income  of  $1,000,000.  The  reduction  provided 
for  an  income  of  $3,000  was  $8.75. 

It  would  require  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  and 
a  third  incomes  of  $3,000  to  aggregate  one  income  of 
$1,000,000.  The  total  reduction  on  that  number  of  the 
smallest  incomes  would  be  $29,166.64,  as  compared 
with  $251,822.50  for  the  single  income  of  a  million. 
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Senator  Simmons,  of  North  Carolina,  sponsored  a 
substitute  for  the  Mellon  bill.  The  Simmons'  bill  made 
a  nearly  equal  reduction  for  all  classes  of  income,  the 
reduction  being  slightly  more  for  the  smaller  tax- 
payers. 

A  quick  comparative  picture  of  the  Mellon  and  Sim- 
mons bills  follows: 

Reduction  under  Reduction  under 
Taxable  incomes  Mellon  Plan        Simmons  Plan 

$500,000  and  over. 50  per  cent  20   per   cent 

$200,000  to  $500,000 - 50         "  22.67     " 

$100,000  to  $200,000 - 48        "  23 

$64,000  to  $100,000 35        "  24 

$64,000  and  less 22         "  28 

On  May  5,  1924  (C.  R.,  p.  7849),  the  Senate  voted 
directly  on  the  question  of  substituting  the  Simmons' 
schedule,  and  the  substitute  carried,  43  to  40,  as  fol- 
lows (the  Senators  who  face  reelection  in  1926  being 
in  italics)  : 

Yeas — For  Simmons  Substitute — Adams,  Ashurst,  Brookhart, 
Broussard,  Caraway,  Copeland,  Dial,  Dill,  Ferris,  Fletcher, 
Frazier,  George,  Harris,  Harrison,  Heflin,  Howell,  Johnson, 
Calif.;  Johnson,  Minn.;  Jones,  N.  Mex.;  Kendrick,  King,  Ladd, 
McKellar,  Mayfield,  Neely,  Norbeck,  Norris,  Overman,  Pittman, 
Ransdell,  Reed,  Mo.;  Robinson,  Sheppard,  Shields,  Simmons, 
Smith,  Stanley,  Stephens,  Swanson,  Underwood,  Walsh,  Mass.; 
Walsh,  Mont.;  Wheeler. 

Nays — For  Mellon  Bill — Ball,  Borah,  Brandegee,  Bruce,  Bur- 
sum,  Cameron,  Capper,  Colt,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dale,  Edge,  Ed- 
wards, Ernst,  Fernald,  Fess,  Gooding,  Hale,  Harreld,  Jones, 
Wash.;  Keyes,  Lodge,  McKinley,  McLean,  McNary,  Moses,  Oddie, 
Pepper,  Phipps,  Reed,  Pa.;  Shortridge,  Smoot,  Spencer,  Stan- 
field,  Sterling,  Wadsworth,  Warren,  Watson,  Wcller,  Willis. 

Not  Voting — Bayard,  Couzens,  Elkins,  Gerry,  Glass,  Greene, 
La  Follette,  Lenroot,  McCormick,  Owen,  Ralston,  Shipstead, 
Trammell. 

The  pairs  included  Gerry,  La  Follette,  Owen,  Ralston  and 
Trammell  for,  and  Bayard,  Elkins,  Greene,  Lenroot  and  Mc- 
Cormick against  the  substitute. 
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Twenty  of  those  supporting  the  Mellon  reductions, 
exactly  half  of  the  whole  strength  for  the  administra- 
tion billy  were  Republican  Senators  who  must  face  re- 
election this  year. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  of  income  for 
1921,  there  were  a  total  of  6,109  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes above  $64,000,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  6,- 
636,067  with  incomes  below  that  amount.  The  real 
beneficiaries  of  the  Mellon  bill,  therefore,  were  in  the 
ratio  of  about  one  to  a  thousand  of  those  given  rela- 
tively much  smaller  reductions. 

It  is  interesting,  and  very  pertinent,  to  show  these 
class  distinctions  for  the  several  states  represented  by 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  Mellon  rates,  as  follows : 

Taxpayers  Benefited  in  State 
By  Mellon  By  Simmons 

Senators  voting  for  Mellon  Plan  Plan  Plan 

Cameron,  Ralph   H.,    Arizona 1                         18,476 

Cummins,    Albert    B.,    Iowa 24  111,459 

Curtis,  Charles,   Kansas 9                        88,776 

Dale,   Porter  H.,   Vermont 8                        17,738 

Ernst,   Richard   PM    Kentucky 25                        69,471 

Gooding,  Frank  R.,  Idaho 1                         22,975 

Harreld,  John  W.,  Oklahoma 15                        69,366 

Jones,  Wesley  L.,  Washington * 21  115,667 

McKinley,  William  B.,   Illinois 537  611,021 

Moses,  George  H.,   New  Hampshire 17                        32,393 

Oddie,   Tasker   L.,   Nevada 1                           9,718 

Pepper,   George   W.,   Pennsylvania 833  620,270 

Shortridge,    S.    M.,    California 237  385,845 

Smoot,   Reed,   Utah 1                         26,127 

Stanfleld,    Robt.    N.,    Oregon 18                        62,786 

Wadsworth,  James   W.,   New  York    2,050                    1,064,587 

Watson,  James  E.,  Indiana 52  150,248 

Weller,    O.    E.,    Maryland 109  112,854 

Willis,    Frank    B.,    Ohio 270  366,826 

Lenroot,2    Irvine    L.,    Wisconsin     67  148,390 

1  Washington  data  includes  Alaska. 

2  Lenroot  was  paired  for  Mellon  bill. 

That  decision  of  the  Senate,  in  substituting  the 
Simmons  surtax  rates  for  those  demanded  by  the 
Treasury,  was  a  defeat  for  Mr.  Mellon,  although  the 
officially  reported  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
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had  been  administering  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to 
get  a  large  part  of  the  desired  reductions  without 
legislation. 

Corporation  Tax  Evasions 

We  come  now  to  the  issue  of  corporation  taxes  and 
here,  undeniably,  everything  went  the  Mellon  way. 
The  big  corporations  are  evading  surtaxes  on  an  ac- 
cumulation of  at  least  $30,000,000,000,  perhaps  fai 
more.  Their  profits,  which  escape  all  excepting  a  flat 
rate  of  12%  per  cent,  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  that  apparently  "refunded,"  are  piling  up  at  the 
rate  of  several  billions  a  year. 

Some  figures  from  official  statistics  are  pertinent  at 
this  point: 

For  the  calendar  year  1922,  a  total  of  382,883  cor- 
porations reported  to  the  Treasury.  About  one-fifth 
of  this  number— 79,529— that  year  had  $20,246,843,- 
000  of  "surplus  and  undivided  profits,"  not  one  dol- 
lar of  which  was  subject  to  surtaxes. 

In  1922,  all  corporations  distributed  $3,436,715,000 
in  cash  dividends  and  $3,348,000,000  in  stock  divi- 
dends, almost  an  equal  amount  of  the  latter,  which 
was  entirely  tax-exempt. 

As  to  returns  for  1923,  the  Treasury  analysis  re- 
veals that  165,594  corporations,  41%  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  reported  no  net  income.  Yet  these 
same  corporations  that  year  distributed  $348,498,000 
in  cash  dividends  and  $104,118,000  in  stock  dividends. 

What,  do  you  think,  would  have  happened  if  the 
army  of  6,000,000  small  taxpayers  with  incomes  un- 
der $4,000  had  reported  "no  net  income"  after  declar- 
ing $450,000,000  in  dividends? 
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It  was  Senator  Simmons  who  led  the  fight  against 
the  inequitable  Mellon  surtax  reductions.  Another 
able  Democrat,  Senator  Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  to  reach  these  tax-exempt  cor- 
poration profits. 

The  Jones  amendment,  in  lieu  of  the  flat  tax  im- 
posed by  the  Mellon  adherents,  provided  for  a  gradu- 
ated tax  on  undistributed  corporation  profits,  from 
"one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  if  the  undistributed  net 
income  is  more  than  ten  per  cent  and  not  more  than 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  surtax  net  income"  up  to  "forty 
per  cent  if  the  undistributed  net  income  is  more  than 
59  per  cent  of  the  surtax  net  income." 

This  amendment  did  not  propose  to  place  any  ad- 
ditional tax  upon  undistributed  incomes  previously  ac- 
cumulated, but  only  provided  for  a  graduated  tax  upon 
the  undistributed  current  income  for  the  taxable  year. 

The  Jones  amendment,  to  impose  a  graduated  tax 
upon  undistributed  corporations  profits,  passed  the 
Senate  May  7,  1924,  43  to  32,  as  follows  (C.  R.,  p. 
8033)   (those  next  up  for  reelection  being  in  italics)  : 

Yeas — Adams,  Ashurst,  Bayard,  Brookhart,  Broussard,  Cara- 
way, Copeland,  Dial,  Dill,  Ferris,  Fletcher,  Frazier,  George, 
Gerry,  Glass,  Harris,  Harrison,  Howell,  Johnson,  Minn.;  Jones, 
N.  Mex.;  Kendrick,  King,  Ladd,  McKellar,  Mayfield,  Neely, 
Norbeck,  Norris,  Overman,  Pittman,  Ralston,  Ransdell,  Reed, 
Mo.;  Robinson,  Sheppard,  Shields,  Shipstead,  Simmons,  Steph- 
ens, Trammell,  Walsh,  Mass.;  Walsh,  Mont.;  Wheeler. 

Nays — Ball,  Brandegee,  Cameron,  Capper,  Colt,  Cummins, 
Curtis,  Dale,  Ernst,  Edge,  Fernald,  Fess,  Gooding,  Hale,  Har- 
reld,  Keyes,  Lodge,  McKinley,  McLean,  McNary,  Moses,  Oddie, 
Pepper,  Phipps,  Reed,  Pa.;  Smoot,  Stanfield,  Wadsworth,  War- 
ren, Watson,  Weller,  Willis. 

Not  Voting — Borah,  Bruce,  Bursum,  Couzens,  Edwards,  Elk- 
ins,  Greene,  Heflin,  Johnson,  Calif.;  Jones,  Wash.;  La  Follette, 
Lenroot,  McCormick,  Owen,  Shortridge,  Smith,  Spencer,  Stanley, 
Sterling,  Swanson,  Underwood. 
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Here,  of  the  Republican  Senators  under  considera- 
tion, only  Mr.  Norbeck  voted  for  a  more  equitable  tax 
upon  corporation  profits. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Jones  amendment  was 
adopted;  yet  it  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  law. 
Later,  in  the  report  of  the  conference  committee,  this 
provision  was  eliminated.  So  also  was  the  flat  cor- 
poration tax  rate  reduced  from  14  to  12%  per  cent. 

Tax-Exempt  State  Securities 

So  far  you  have  been  given  a  picture  of  two  of  the 
three  major  Mellon  proposals — surtax  reductions  for 
the  rich  and  evasion  of  taxes  for  corporation  profits. 
We  come  now  to  the  third  big  Mellon  objective — to 
stop  further  issues  of  tax-exempt  state  securities. 

Here  the  Mellon  inconsistency  becomes  apparent. 
He  has  exerted  official  influence  to  give  astoundingly 
large  tax-exemption  to  corporation  profits,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  e<Sjial  persistence,  has  labored  to 
eliminate  federal  ta"x-exemption  for  state,  municipal 
and  public  utility  securities. 

The  reason,  one  must  assume,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  benefits  in  one  case  go  to  the  corporations  and  in 
the  other  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Mellon  began  this  fight  as  early  as  April  30, 
1921.  He  then  wrote  to  Senator  Penrose,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and  Congressman 
Fordney,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  advising  them: 

"States  and  municipalities  are  issuing  fully  tax-exempt  secur- 
ities in  great  volume.  .  .  .  There  are  outstanding  perhaps 
$10,000,000,000  of  fully  tax-exempt  securities. 

"The  existence  of  this  mass  of  exempt  securities  constitutes 
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an  economic  evil  of  the  first  magnitude    .    .     .  tends  to  divert 
capital  f»om  productive  enterprise." 

"Even  though  the  exemptions  of  outstanding  securities  cannot 
be  disturbed,  it  is  important  that  future  issues  be  controlled 
or  prohibited     .     .     ." 

Among  the  interests  enlisted  in  this  campaign 
against  tax-exemption  of  state,  municipal  and  farm 
loan  securities,  thus  begun  by  Secretary  Mellon,  were 
the  following : 

1.  Farm  mortgage  bankers  and  loan  companies,  who 
had  lost  much  of  their  business  of  making  farm  loans 
at  8  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  system,  which  was  financing  agriculture 
with  5Y2  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  loans,  and  floating 
Farm  Land  Bank  bonds  at  a  low  interest  rate  because 
of  their  tax-exempt  character. 

2.  Railway  and  public  utility  associations,  whose 
interests  had  suffered  competition  from  the  enormous 
expansion  of  state  and  federal  highways,  besides  a 
depression  in  the  market  value  of  their  stocks  and 
bonds. 

3.  The  entire  industrial  group  representing  Big 
Business,  because  $1,000,000,000  a  year  of  new  state 
and  municipal  bonds,  issued  for  local  road  and  school 
development,  enlisted  public  investment  by  reason  of 
the  tax-exempt  feature  and  thereby  stopped  that  much 
of  the  flow  of  the  country's  earnings  into  the  treas- 
uries of  the  trusts. 

4.  All  holders  of  tax-exempt  securities,  of  course, 
stand  with  Mr.  Mellon,  because  to  stop  all  future  is- 
sues of  that  character  would  naturally  enhance  the  in- 
vestment values  of  what  they  have — netting  an  im- 
mediate advance  of  $1,500,000,000,  according  to  con- 
servative estimates. 
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Why  the  present  holders  of  tax-exempt  securities 
approve  the  Mellon  plan  to  stop  further  issues  on  that 
basis  is  here  suggested  by  Frederick  Juchhoff,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  American  University,  in  an  ar- 
ticle quoted  in  the  Congressional  Record,  in  part  as 
follows : 

"The  first  of  these  groups  consists  of  the  present 
holders  of  outstanding  tax-exempt  securities.  This 
group  is  composed  largely  of  private  individuals  and 
financial  institutions,  certain  of  whose  funds  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  invested  in  State  or  municipal 
securities  now  tax-exempt  and  not  affected  by  the  pro- 
posal to  tax  future  issues. 

"According  to  the  admission  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  market  value  of  the  pres- 
ent outstanding  tax-exempt  securities,  amounting  in 
round  numbers  to  about  $12,300,000,000,  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  one-eighth,  or 
about  $1,500,000,000. 

"If  the  taxpayers  are  honest  about  making  out 
their  income-tax  returns,  it  would  take  a  good  many 
years  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
income  taxes  the  sum  of  $1,500,000,000,  as  much  as 
would  in  one  instant  be  put  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  can  own  tax-exempt  bonds." 

Professor  Juchhoff  then  discusses  other  selfishly 
interested  groups: 

"The  second  and  third  groups  are  composed  of  the 
farm-mortgage  bankers  and  the  public  utilities.  While 
the  proposed  change  would  not  as  immediately  and  di- 
rectly increase  the  value  of  securities  held  by  these 
groups  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  group,  both  groups 
would  be  greatly  benefited  because  of  the  handicap 
which  would  be  placed  upon  competing  interests. 

"The  total  amount  of  farm  mortgages  in  the  United 
States  outstanding  at  the  present  time  may  be  con- 
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servatively  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  about  $7,- 
850,000,000.  Of  these  loans  $1,271,980,658  are  car- 
ried by  the  federal  land  banks  and  joint  stock  land 
banks,  whose  securities  are  free  from  taxation,  and 
are  made  to  the  farmer  at  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent 
interest,  while  the  rates  charged  by  others  upon 
similar  securities  range  from  7  to  8  per  cent  and 
higher. 

"Under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  law  the 
maximum  rate  of  interest  which  may  be  charged  by 
the  banks  organized  thereunder  is  6  per  cent.  These 
banks  are  financed  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  which  are 
sold  to  the  investing  public  at  an  interest  rate  of  from 
4Yz  to  5  per  cent,  and  while  the  rate  which  may  be 
charged  to  the  farmer  can  not  exceed  6  per  cent,  it 
also  can  not  exceed  1  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  interest 
paid  on  the  bonds  of  the  banks. 

"The  removal  of  the  tax  exemption  on  these  bonds 
would  make  necessary  an  interest  rate  thereon  of  from 
5%  to  6  per  cent.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  either 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  farm  loan  and  joint 
stock  land  banks  entirely  or  a  revision  of  the  law 
which  would  permit  an  interest  charge  of  not  less  than 
6Y2  to  7  per  cent. 

"The  public  utilities  interests  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  restricting  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties by  the  municipalities  and  other  public  subdivisions 
of  the  several  states.  They  are  alarmed  by  the  present 
tendency  toward  municipal  operation  and  control  of 
public  utilities.  They  believe  that  many  municipali- 
ties would  hesitate  to  engage  in  private  enterprises  of 
a  public  nature  if  the  interest  rate  of  the  securities 
issued  by  them  to  undertake  such  municipal  operation 
is  increased.  To  tax  the  securities  of  municipalities 
would  tend  to  raise  the  necessary  interest  rates  on 
such  securities  from  the  present  average  of  about  4.20 
per  cent  to  5.20  per  cent,  which  would  bring  the  rate 
to  nearer  that  now  paid  by  the  public  utilities,  which 
is  about  5.55  per  cent." 
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Senator  Simmons  thus  illuminated  the  selfish  inter- 
ests back  of  Mr.  Mellon  in  this  effort: 

"Many  of  the  expenditures  by  the  States  for  which 
these  bonds  were  issued  were  to  provide  the  things 
which  go  to  the  health  and  the  life  of  the  citizen,  and 
which  give  to  this  day  and  generation  a  condition  of 
life  that  unfortunately  our  ancestors  did  not  enjoy. 
Anything  that  is  going  to  overburden  the  States  in 
this  work,  anything  that  is  going  to  pile  up  interest 
upon  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  country,  in  my 
judgment,  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  jeopardized 
in  order  that  the  Government  may  save  a  few  dollars 
jn  taxes. 

"Oh,  Mr.  President,  there  is  in  the  country  to- 
day a  tremendous  effort  to  prize  up  the  rates  of  inter- 
est and  to  bring  about  those  conditions  that  existed 
before  we  established  governmental  loan  agencies  to 
help  agriculture,  to  return  to  conditions  when  the 
farmers  of  the  West  and  the  South,  the  farmers  of  the 
East  and  the  North,  if  they  needed  money,  had  to 
mortgage  their  farms  and  pay  from  10  to  12  per  cent 
interest.  The  great  investment  banks,  the  great  land 
mortgage  companies  in  the  country,  are  to  the  front 
in  this  movement  to  subject  State  bonds,  municipal 
bonds,  farm-loan  bonds,  and  Government  bonds  to  tax- 
ation in  order  that  the  rates  of  interest  may  be  raised 
in  the  United  States  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  lend 
out  their  private  hoards  at  higher  rates  than  they  are 
now  obtaining." 

Senator  Simmons  and  the  others  quoted  told  the 
truth  about  this  fight  against  tax-exempt  securities; 
but  not  all  of  it.  Probably  today  the  one  greatest  field 
of  financial  exploitation  is  foreign  loans.  Tax-exempt 
securities  interfere  (with  the  American  marketing  of 
foreign  bonds.  Were  this  competition  removed,  there 
would  at  once  be  a  much  easier  sale  of  foreign  secur- 
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ities,  and  at  more  profitable  interest  and  commissions. 
The  Mellonites  above  all  else,  we  believe,  desire  to  stop 
all  future  tax-exempt  securities  for  the  reason  here 
suggested. 

How  to  destroy  the  market  for  future  issues  of 
State,  municipal  and  farm  loan  securities?  That  was 
the  problem  confronting  these  interests. 

Secretary  Mellon  advised  Chairmen  Penrose  and 
Fordney : 

"Take  action  by  statute  or  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, where  necessary,  to  restrict  future  issues  of  tax- 
exempt  securities" 

Two  vast  obstacles  loomed  on  the  legislative  horizon : 

First,  there  were  the  express  provisions,  prohibit- 
ing the  States  from  taxing  the  activities  of  the  United 
States,  and  prohibiting  the  Federal  Government  from 
taxing  the  governmental  functions  of  the  States. 

Second,  there  was  the  dual  sovereignty  of  the  in- 
dividual States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  United 
States  on  the  other.  It  had  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  from  the  time  of  John  Marshall  down,  that 
neither  sovereignty  could  tax  the  other,  for  the  power 
to  tax  was  the  power  to  destroy. 

An  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  therefore,  was 
held  to  be  necessaiy.  But  it  soon  developed  that  this 
course  could  not  be  successful. 

The  Mellonites  then  turned  to  the  expedient  of  legis- 
lation which  would  weaken,  if  not  ruin,  the  market 
for  tax-exempt  securities  by  involving  the  question  of 
their  validity  in  litigation. 

The  first  attempt  along  this  line  was  through  an 
amendment,  proposed  by  Senator  Reed,  providing  that 
there  should  be  excluded  from  deductions  the  income 
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received  from  state  and  municipal  securities.  This, 
however,  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Senator  Reed  then  brought  forward  a  direct  tax 
provision  authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
clude as  taxable  income  the  interest  received  from 
securities  of  "any  State,  Territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States." 

Senator  Reed  boldly  maintained  that  the  Sixteenth 
Amendment  "had  cut  down  the  immunity  of  State 
sovereignty  from  Federal  attack." 

Senators  Borah,  Fletcher,  Overman,  Simmons, 
Stephens,  George  and  Reed,  of  Missouri,  riddled  this 
argument  by  citing  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  contrary — from  John  Marshall's  time  down  to  the 
recent  case  of  Evans  vs.  Gore,  which  even  the  Treas- 
ury had  admitted  was  conclusive. 

"I  say,"  asserted  the  Pennsylvania  Reed,  "the  limi- 
tation was  taken  away  by  the  plain  language  of  the 
Sixteenth  Amendment!" 

To  which  Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  responded : 

"Even  if  Congress  had  the  power,  I  would  protest 
against  any  attempt  to  tax  the  securities  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  municipalities,  because  to  do  so  would 
be  to  destroy  completely  their  sovereignty.  .  .  . 
The  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  integrity  of  our 
scheme  of  government  demand  the  maintenance  of  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  several  States  of  the 
Union!" 

Said  Senator  Borah : 

"I  undertake  to  say  that  we  can  no  more  levy  a  tax 
upon  the  State  instrumentalities  and  State  bonds  than 
we  could  levy  a  tax  upon  property  in  Canada,  because 
it  is  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  distinct  sovereign 
from  that  which  is  levying  the  tax." 
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When  the  Reed  amendment  came  to  a  vote,  on  May 
9,  1924,  it  was  defeated,  14  to  59.  No  other  result  was 
possible.  The  proposal  was  so  obviously  unconstitu- 
tional and  so  clearly  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the 
Mellon  purpose  by  indirection,  by  involving  these 
securities  in  litigation  which  could  not  conceivably  be 
successful,  but  which  would,  nevertheless,  discredit 
them  with  investors  and  deter  public  benefits,  that  few 
Senators,  even  among  those  most  subservient,  could 
be  induced  to  give  it  support. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  seven  of  the  fourteen  for 
the  Reed  amendment  were  Senators  who  face  reelec- 
tion in  1926,  as  follows: 

Cummins,  Harreld,  Pepper,  Smoot,  Watson,  Weller 
and  Willis. 

Ernst  was  paired  on  that  side. 

Cameron,  Curtis,  Dale,  Gooding,  Jones,  McKinley, 
Moses,  Norbeck,  Oddie,  Stan  field  and  Wadsworth  voted 
"nay." 

Lenroot  and  Shortridge  did  not  vote. 

All  of  the  Democrats  voted  nay,  except  Underwood, 
who  was  paired  on  that  side. 

Mellon  for  Secrecy 

This  Mellon  proposal  to  stop  federal  tax-exemption 
of  state,  municipal  and  farm  loan  securities  is  by  no 
means  ended.  It  will  be  pushed,  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  Mellon  power,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  a  position 
of  power.  Likewise,  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
the  slightest  doubt  that  he  will  persist  in  seeking  a  re- 
peal of  all  publicity  with  respect  to  the  tax  returns 
and  tax  administration. 

Why  secrecy  is  so  desirable,  from  the  Mellon  point 
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of  view,  has  been  suggested  by  the  revelations  of  his 
class-interests  and  methods. 

Mr.  Mellon  and  the  administration  were  against  all 
the  publicity  provisions  of  the  1924  act.  Their  Senate 
adherents,  on  three  occasions,  voted  for  secrecy. 

May  2,  1924,  there  was  a  roll  call  on  the  Norris 
amendment  making  income  tax  returns  public  records 
open  to  public  inspection.  This  amendment  was 
adopted,  48  to  27  (the  candidates  for  reelection  in 
1926  being  in  italics),  as  follows: 

Yeas — For  Publicity — Adams,  Ashurst,  Borah,  Brookhart, 
Broussard,  Bruce,  Capper,  Caraway,  Copeland,  Cummins,  Dial, 
Dill,  Ferris,  Frazier,  George,  Glass,  Gooding,  Harreld,  Harris, 
Harrison,  Heflin,  Howell,  Johnson,  Calif. ;  Johnson,  Minn. ;  Jones, 
N.  Mex. ;  Jones,  Wash.;  Kendrick,  King,  Ladd,  McKellar,  Mc- 
Nary,  Mayfield,  Neely,  Norbeck,  Norris,  Overman,  Ralston, 
Reed,  Mo.;  Sheppard,.  Shipstead,  Simmons,  Smith,  Stanley, 
Stephens,  Swanson,  Underwood,  Walsh,  Mass.;  Walsh,  Mont. 

Nays — Against  Publicity — Ball,  Bayard,  Brandegee,  Bursum, 
Cameron,  Curtis,  Dale,  Fernald,  Fess,  Hale,  Keyes,  Lodge,  Mc- 
Kinley,  McLean,  Moses,  Oddie,  Pepper,  Phipps,  Reed,  Pa.; 
Shields,  Smoot,  Stanfield,  Sterling,  Wadsworth,  Warren,  Watson, 
Willis. 

Not  Voting — Colt,  Couzens,  Edge,  Edwards,  Elkins,  Ernst, 
Fletcher,  Gerry,  Greene,  La  Follette,  Lenroot,  McCormick,  Owen, 
Pittman,  Ransdell,  Robinson,  Shortridge,  Spencer,  Trammell, 
Weller,  Wheeler. 

This  issue  of  open  tax  records  was  again  directly 
voted  upon  May  2,  1924,  when  the  McKellar  amend- 
ment, providing  that  tax  abatements  and  refunds 
should  be  open  to  public  inspection,  was  adopted,  47 
to  26. 

The  same  twelve  repeated  their  support  of  the 
secrecy  program.  Ernst  was  paired  in  the  negative. 
Cummins,  Lenroot,  Shortridge  and  Weller  did  not 
vote. 

By  far  the  most  fundamentally  vital  test  of  attitude 
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on  the  publicity  issue  came  a  few  days  later.  There 
was  created  a  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  consisting  of 
twelve  members,  appointed  by  the  President.  This 
body  constituted  a  court  to  hear  and  determine  appeals 
from  the  findings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Board. 

The  administration  Senators,  contrary  to  every  pre- 
cedent and  tradition,  desired  that  this  judicial  agency 
should  function  secretly. 

Led  by  Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  and  Walsh,  of  Mon- 
tana, the  Democrats  and  Independents  demanded  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  be  in 
the  open — that  the  hearings  be  public,  the  testimony 
reduced  to  writing,  the  decisions  of  public  record,  with 
published  reports. 

The  opposition  to  such  publicity  was  determined, 
but  the  Jones-Walsh  amendment  carried,  35  to  28,  with 
33  not  voting. 

Those  voting  for  secrecy  included  fifteen  of  the  Sen- 
ators whose  terms  expire  next  year,  as  follows: 

Cameron,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dale,  Ernst,  Jones, 
Moses,  Oddie,  Pepper,  Shortridge,  Smoot,  Stanfield, 
Wadsworth.  Watson  and  Willis. 

Gooding,  Harreld,  Lenroot,  McKinley,  Norbeck  and 
Weller  did  not  vote. 

Summing  It  Up 

Three  of  the  above  four  tests  establish  the  identity 
of  pro-Mellon  Senators.  The  roll  call  on  Senator 
Reed's  amendment  to  tax  state  securities  was  clearly 
unconstitutional.  Moreover,  it  was  known,  of  course, 
that  it  had  no  chance  of  adoption.  In  such  a  situation, 
only  a  few  would  "stand  up  and  be  counted."  Cum- 
mins, Harreld,  Pepper,  Smoot,    Watson,    Weller   and 
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Willis  did  go  to  the  extremity  of  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  Ernst  was  paired  on  that  side. 

The  alignments  on  the  amendments  to  substitute  the 
more  equitable  Simmons  surtax  rates,  to  adopt  the 
Jones  graduated  corporation  tax,  and  to  provide  pub- 
licity for  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals — these  were  con- 
clusive. 

On  the  latter  none  of  the  Senators  under  considera- 
tion voted  affirmatively. 

On  the  other  two  only  Norbeck  took  a  position  in 
opposition  to  the  Mellon  program. 

Of  all  the  Republican  Senators  under  consideration 
who  were  members  at  the  time  of  this  Mellon  bill  bat- 
tle, Norbeck  alone  voted  in  behalf  of  the  general  pub- 
lic on  the  conclusive  tests. 

The  others  —  Cameron,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dale, 
Ernst,  Gooding,  Harreld,  Jones,  McKinley,  Moses,  Len- 
root,  Oddie,  Pepper,  Shortridge,  Smoot,  Stanfield, 
Wadsworth,  Watson,  Weller  and  Willis — may  be  fairly 
and  properly  catalogued  as  Mellon  Senators. 


INTRODUCING  "THE  MOTHER  OF 
MONOPOLY'' 

MODERN  INDUSTRIALISM  almost  invariably 
operates  as  an  "artificial  person,"  that  is,  a  corpora- 
tion. It  is  actuated  by  the  profit  motive,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  In  order  to  realize  that  purpose  most 
effectively,  the  modern  tendency  is  a  merging  of  inter- 
ests in  a  combination  of  corporations,  the  result  being 
monopoly. 

Not  always,  however,  is  there  a  concentration  of 
actual  ownership.  A  monopolistic  condition  as  to  con- 
trol of  an  industry  may  exist  without  merger.  For 
example,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  not 
a  technical  monopoly,  as  is  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  yet  it  is  undisputably  dominant  in  iron  and 
steel. 

Originally,  long  before  we  had  to  face  this  problem, 
monopolies  were  royal  grants  of  special  privilege. 
Kings  gave  charters  for  a  given  territory  to  favored 
courtiers  or  capitalists,  such  as  the  tea  trade  in  China, 
the  playing-card  trade  for  Great  Britain,  the  Colonial 
tobacco  trade,  the  fur  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes,  etc. 

It  is  equally  true  today  that  the  foundation  of  every 
American  monopoly  is  either  a  usurpation  or  an 
evasion  of  sovereign  power.  In  some  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  government  is  creatively  concerned  in 
every  tendency  and  development  along  monopolistic 
lines. 

The  two  great  factors  undoubtedly  are: 

1.  The  mothering  influence  of  high  tariff  laws, 
which  prevent  legitimate  competition;  and 
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2.  The  failure  of  federal  authority  to  enforce  the 
anti-trust  laws. 

The  one  invites,  and  the  other  permits,  the  general 
monopolization  that  is  now  coming  to  a  climax  in  the 
United  States. 

The  big  fact  is  that  gigantic  combinations,  seeking 
and  securing  exploitation,  now  dominate  American 
finance,  industry  and  trade.  As  to  the  profiteering 
part  of  the  picture,  to  which  this  introduction  chiefly 
relates,  that  leads  logically  to  a  consideration  of  the 
modern  tariff,  which  is  the  "mother  of  monopoly."  It 
has  no  other  ultimate  purpose,  or  result. 

A  Bit  of  Historical  Review 

The  tariff  began  when  the  Saracens,  in  addition  to 
seizures  by  the  sword,  made  war  upon  commerce  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Orient  through  a  levying  of 
cash  tolls.  In  that  original  form  it  was  the  Arabic 
"ta'  rif." 

The  Moors  gave  the  idea  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  it  was  known  as  "tarifa."  Later  the  Italians 
called  it  "tariffa,"  the  French  "tarife"  and  the  British 
"tariff." 

Madison  sponsored  the  first  American  tariff  in  1789. 
It  was  wholly  "for  revenue,"  and  averaged  only  about 
eight  per  cent  advalorem. 

Soon  Pennsylvania  members  suggested  that  it  might 
be  employed  for  "incidental  protection"  to  manu- 
factures. But,  according  to  the  statesmen  of  that  day, 
the  Constitution  did  not  enumerate  benefits  to  private 
interests  among  the  powers  given  to  Congress.  It  was 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  revenues  could  be  laid  only 
for  a  governmental  or  public  purpose. 
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The  War  of  1812  stopped  imports,  which  had  the  ef- 
fect of  a  prohibitive  tariff.  This  experience  proved 
the  foundation  of  subsequent  "protective"  statutes. 

Hamilton  supported  the  Pennsylvania  point  of 
view.  It  was  his  belief,  however,  with  which  others 
agreed,  that  at  most  ten  years  of  "protection"  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  "infant  industries"  self-support- 
ing. 

In  1816,  therefore,  a  protective  tariff  was  enacted. 
Its  rates  averaged  about  25  per  cent.  Two  years  later 
these  duties  were  made  permanent. 

In  1824  came  a  controversy  over  this  issue,  with  Clay 
championing  and  Webster  opposing  it  as  a  perman- 
ent policy.  Then  for  the  first  time  was  this  Arabic 
device  characterized  as  "the  American  system."  Then, 
also,  as  a  direct  consequence,  did  "sectionalism"  begin 
definitely  to  develop.  The  alienation  of  the  South  took 
form.  Nor  was  New  England  of  one  mind  on  the 
matter.  But  the  West,  hoping  to  profit  by  duties  on 
raw  materials,  took  a  hand,  and  rates  were  raised  to 
an  average  of  about  33  per  cent. 

There  followed  the  "tariff  of  abominations,"  as  it 
was  commonly  called,  in  1828,  which  hopelessly  divided 
North  and  South. 

To  stem  the  tide,  which  was  even  then  threatening 
national  unity,  Henry  Clay  proposed  "the  compromise 
tariff  of  1833."  This  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction 
until  1842.  Other  revisions  were  made,  in  1846  and 
1857,  placing  the  country  on  a  "tariff  for  revenue" 
basis.  Industrial  prosperity  and  internal  development 
marked  this  period. 

War  has  always  seemed  to  foster  tariff  sentiment. 
Revenue  needs  become  greater,  and   selfishness   more 
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< 
aggressive.     The  wars  of  1812,  1861-5  and  1917-18 

each  was  followed  by  a  doubling  of  tariff  duties. 

Northern  manufacturers  were  in  the  saddle  for  a 
generation,  after  the  Civil  War.  The  average  of  pro- 
tective duties  up  to  1909  was  between  40  and  50  per 
cent,  with  some  beneficiaries  getting  as  much  as  100 
per  cent. 

In  1913,  a  comparatively  low  tariff  was  enacted. 
Now  we  have  the  last  chapter — the  act  of  1922,  which 
is  "protection  run  mad,"  the  climax  alike  of  high  duties 
and  profiteering  in  America. 

The  Deception  of  Labor 

Tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States  has  always 
been  urged  and  defended  by  its  beneficiaries  on  two 
grounds : 

First,  that  it  was  a  necessary  aid  to  American  in- 
dustry; and 

Second,  that  it  promoted  better  and  more  employ- 
ment for  the  working  man. 

It  is  utterly  absurd  any  longer  to  advance  the  "aid 
to  industry"  argument.  Our  infant  industries  have 
become  too  gigantic  for  that.  The  theory  of  "protec- 
tion" is  now  no  more  than  a  traditional  attitude. 

But  there  still  persists  the  much  propagandized  as- 
sumption that  the  tariff  is  advantageous  to  those  who 
toil.  This  also  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  proved 
effect  of  recent  high  tariff  experience. 

In  1913,  the  Department  of  Labor  was  established. 
Its  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  made  an  exhaustive 
and  authoritative  review  of  employment  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  for  an  eleven-year  period,  from 
June,  1914.    This  data  covers  the  entire  life  of  the  low 
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tariff  act  of  1913,  excepting  for  the  first  six  months, 
and  what  happened  to  labor  under  the  1922  act  up 
to  July,  1925. 

For  the  last  six  months  of  1914,  according  to  these 
official  labor  statistics,  the  average  index  of  employ- 
ment was  94.9. 

By  December,  1915,  it  had  gone  up  to  105.9,  with 
an  average  for  that  year  of  97. 

The  average  for  1916  was  110.4. 

For  1917,  115. 

For  1918,  114.2. 

For  1919,  108.2. 

There  follows  a  comparison  by  months,  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  table,  of  1920  and  1924 : 

Month  1920  192  A     192U  Decline 

January   116.1  95.4  -20.7 

February   115.6  96.6  -19.0 

March  116.9  96.4  -20.5 

April  117.1  94.5  -22.6 

May  117.4  90.8  -26.6 

June    117.9  87.9  -30.0 

July  110.0  84.8  -25.2 

August   109.7  85.0  -24.7 

September    107.0  86.7  -20.3 

October  102.5  87.9  -14.6 

November  97.3  87.8  -9.5 

December  91.1  89.4  -1.7 

Average   109.9  90.3  -19.6 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  high  tariff  beneficiaries  to 
discharge  many  employees  just  before  a  presidential 
election,  of  course  for  political  effect,  with  the  threat 
that  such  unemployment  will  be  permanent  in  the 
event  that  the  election  does  not  result  their  way.  This 
was  done  in  1920,  as  plainly  indicated  by  the  sharp 
decline  in  the  number  of  factory  workers  who  "lost 
their  jobs"  in  November. 
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Moreover,  another  "object  lesson"  became  a  power- 
ful influence  in  behalf  of  Harding  in  1920.  During 
the  closing  months  of  that  year,  through  a  manipula- 
tion of  credits,  a  tragic  deflation  was  started,  and  kept 
going  until  the  country  was  thoroughly  "sold"  as  to 
the  "necessity"  of  "tariff  revision  upward." 

This  largely  contrived  and  manipulated  depression 
brought  factory  employment  down  to  the  low  level  of 
85.1  in  1921.  That  enabled  the  monopolists  again  to 
resort  to  the  old  argument  as  to  labor's  selfish  interest 
in  a  higher  tariff. 

But  in  1924,  the  average  index  of  employment  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  was  only  90.3.  During 
September  of  that  campaign  year,  it  stood  at  86.7. 
This  was  27  per  cent  below  the  1920  peak.  It  meant 
that  nearly  2,000,000,  or  about  one-fifth,  less  were  em- 
ployed in  1924  than  in  1920.  Yet,  in  September,  1924, 
when  President  Coolidge  spoke  to  an  "imported  labor 
delegation,"  he  informed  them  that  Republican  admin- 
istration policies  had  resulted  in  employment  for  all 
the  5,000,000  whom  he  inferred  had  been  out  of  work 
during  the  preceding  Democratic  regime! 

Such  White  House  humor,  of  course,  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  election  result  in  1920.  Then,  largely 
through  propaganda,  deflation  and  coercion,  labor  was 
fooled  or  frightened  into  a  higher-tariff  attitude.  So 
were  the  people  generally. 

Here  is  a  quick  picture  of  what  happened: 

Net  earnings  of  Factory 

manufactures  wages 

1919   „ $10,303,000,000  $14,602,000,000 

1923   „ 14,881,000,000  10,986,000,000 
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Under  the  low  tariff  of  1913,  which  was  the  law  in 
1919,  the  wages  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries 
exceeded  the  net  earnings  of  those  industries  by  more 
than  four  billions. 

Under  the  high  tariff  of  1922,  for  the  following  year, 
the  factory  wages  were  about  four  billions  less  than 
the  net  earnings. 

Moreover,  the  net  earnings  for  1923  had  increased 
by  four  and  one-half  billions  over  1919. 

Taxing  the  Consumer 

In  the  chapter  which  follows  there  will  be  various, 
more  specific  references  to  the  results  for  labor.  But 
producers  are  equally  concerned  as  consumers.  With 
respect  to  the  cost  of  living,  the  sequel  is  quite  as 
astounding. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  under  Secretary 
Hoover,  has  published  a  wholesale  price  index  for 
leading  commodities  which  reveals  the  "profiteering" 
result,  regardless  of  how  much  allowance  may  be  made 
for  any  particular  year  by  reason  of  manipulated  "de- 
pression" or  "prosperity." 

These  official  figures  show  the  price  index  for  April, 
1922,  six  months  before  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff 
became  operative,  and  for  April,  1923,  six  months 
after  that  law  took  effect,  revealing  that  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  date — 

Clothes  and  clothing  advanced  from  171  to  205 — a 
gain  of  SU  points; 

Metal  and  metal  products  advanced  from  113  to  15  U 
— a  gain  of  Ul; 

Building  materials  advanced  from  156  to  20  U — a 
gain  of  48, 
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Thus  did  these  three  dominant  industrial  groups, 
representing  about  two-thirds  of  all  manufactures, 
raise  prices  approximately  30  per  cent. 

Official  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  tell 
the*  same  kind  of  a  story.  According  to  this  data  the 
manufacturing  corporations  had  a  gross  income  of 
$38,441,923,789  in  1921,  the  last  full  year  of  the  low 
tariff  act  of  1913.  For  1923,  the  first  full  year  of  the 
Fordney-McCumber  tariff,  the  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions reported  gross  income  of  $56,308,799,541 — an 
increase  over  1921  of  $17,866,875,752. 

The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Census  of  Manu- 
factures tallies  closely  with  the  above  Treasury  data: 

For  1921,  the  value  of  manufactured  products  is 
given  as  $43,653,000,000.  For  1923,  the  total  is  $60,- 
468,584,000— an  advance  of  $16,815,000,000,  or  38.5 
per  cent. 

The  extra  billion  of  gain  in  the  Treasury  figures 
over  those  of  the  Census  is  accounted  for  by  items  not 
included  in  the  latter — "profits  from  other  corpora- 
tions" and  "dividends  on  capital  stock"  of  subsidiaries. 

It  is  significant  to  note  how  "value  added  by  manu- 
facture" has  increased.  The  official  statisticians  arrive 
at  this  element  by  deducting  the  cost  of  materials  from 
the  value  of  the  products. 

The  1923  "value  added  by  manufacture"  increased 
162.3  per  cent  over  what  it  was  in  1914,  while  in  that 
same  nine-year  period  the  number  of  wage-earners  em- 
ployed increased  only  24.8  per  cent. 

For  1923,  the  "value  added  by  manufacture"  was 
$25,867,000,000,  or  two  and  one-half  times  the  $10,- 
986,000,000  paid  for  wages. 
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From  1921  to  1923,  "value  added  by  manufacture" 
increased  $7,550,000,000,  or  41  per  cent. 

It  is  easy  to  locate  this  vastly  augmented  "value"  in 
the  rising  prices  of  manufactured  products  to  the  con- 
sumer since  the  tariff  act  of  1922.  For  example,  here 
are  illustrative  price  indexes  as  published  by  Secretary 
Hoover: 

January       January  May 

Commodity  1922  1923  1923 

Basic  pig  iron   (Pittsburgh) _ 123  175  200 

Composite  steel  (group) _...._ 126  151  176 

Iron  and  steel  (composite) _ 127  156  180 

From  the  same  source,  here  is  a  picture  of  the  beet 
sugar  industry: 

1921  1923          Change 

Number  of  establishments 92  84    -8% 

Number  of  wage  earners 13,602  7,571     -44.3% 

Wages  paid $22,658,392  $10,103,182    -55.4% 

"Value    added    by    manufac- 
ture"      17,240,792  47,493,828+175.5% 

As  to  cane  sugar  factories  in  the  United  States,  their 
output  is  only  about  one-fifth  that  of  beet  sugar.  With 
reference  to  this  industry,  these  facts  stand  out: 

The  mill  value  of  refined  sugar  was  4.3  cents  a 
pound  in  1921  as  compared  with  8.1  cents  a  pound  in 
1923 — an  increase  of  88  per  cent  after  one  year  of  the 
Fordney-McCumber  tariff. 

The  number  of  wage  earners  in  the  cane  sugar  in- 
dustry in  1921  was  2,724;  in  1923,  2,820,  an  increase 
of  3.5  per  cent.  Yet  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
the  larger  number  in  1923  was  24.8  per  cent  less  than 
the  workers  got  in  1921. 

The  yearly  wage  per  hand  (negro  labor  largely) 
dropped  from  $843  in  1921  to  $612  in  1923— in  the 
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face  of  an  88  per  cent  increase  in  the  mill  value  of  the 
refined  product. 

Indirect  Taxes  More  Costly 

Such  illustrations  as  these  might  be  applied  to  al- 
most any  manufactured  product  and  be  extended  in- 
definitely. But  the  whole  result  of  the  1922  tariff  act 
can  be  put  in  a  nutshell: 

Within  six  months  of  its  enactment  there  was  a 
general  advance  in  the  price  of  factory  goods  to  the 
consumer  exceeding  an  average  of  20  per  cent.  That 
increase,  applied  to  an  annual  factory  production  of 
fifty  billions,  would  amount  to  a  yearly  tariff-tax  of 
$10,000,000,000  on  the  American  people. 

Actually,  of  course,  such  an  indirect  profiteering 
tax  is  much  more.  The  above  estimate  applies  only  to 
wholesaling.  In  every  subsequent  trade  transaction, 
a  profit  is  added. 

This  process  is  clearly  and  conservatively  set  forth 
by  Ernest  Minor  Patterson,  Professor  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance,  in  the  New  Republic,  as  follows : 

"Let  us  suppose  the  government  needs  $100,000 
from  me.  If  I  pay  it  as  an  income  tax  the  govern- 
ment collects  it  direct  from  me  at  a  cost  of  about  1*4 
per  cent.  My  payment  is,  however,  just  $100,000.  But 
if  the  government  reaches  me  indirectly  by  a  customs 
duty  it  is  a  far  different  matter.  The  importer  pays 
the  government  the  $100,000.  Let  us  assume  that 
goods  costing  $100,000  are  involved  and  that  there  is 
imposed  on  them  an  import  duty  of  100  per  cent.  With- 
out the  duty  they  would  cost  the  importer  $100,000, 
but  with  the  duty  added  the  cost  is  $200,000.  The 
goods  are  sold  by  the  importer  to  a  jobber  at  an  in- 
crease of  (say)  10  per  cent  over  cost,  the  jobber  sells 
them  to  a  retailer  at  an  increase  of  (say)  another  10 
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per  cent  and  the  retailer  passes  them  on  to  me,  the 
consumer,  at  an  increase  of  (say)  20  per  cent. 

"If  we  compare  what  the  goods  would  sell  for  all 
along  the  line  under  the  two  assumptions — A  and  B — 
we  have  the  following: 


Final 

Importer 

Jobber 

Retailer 

consumer 

A   (no    duty) 

$100,000 

$110,000 

$121,000 

$145,200 

B   (100%  duty).. 

.     200,000 

220,000 

242,000 

290,400 

"As  the  final  consumer  I  find  the  goods  cost  me  just 
twice  as  much  under  the  second  assumption,  or  $145,- 
200  more  than  if  there  had  been  no  duty.  If  I  could 
have  paid  to  the  government  as  a  direct  tax  the  $100,- 
000  it  needed  and  the  customs  duty  had  not  been  im- 
posed I  would  have  been  $45,200  better  off." 

The  Cost  of  Living 

Such  conclusions,  of  course,  will  be  vigorously  and 
artfully  disputed  by  the  propagandists  of  party  poli- 
tics and  modern  industrialism.  The  writer  expects  all 
manner  of  ingenious  "explanations."  Figures  that  tell 
a  different  story  will  be  produced.  "Depressions"  and 
periods  of  "prosperity"  will  be  cited.  There  will  no 
doubt  be  charges  of  unfairness  and  looseness  in  com- 
paring any  one  year  of  results  with  another,  a  criti- 
cism perhaps  to  some  extent  justified.  Some  will  as- 
sert, and  seek  to  demonstrate,  that  the  tariff  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  price  exploitation. 

But  there  is  one  stupendous  fact  which  cannot  con- 
ceivably be  explained  away:  that  is,  the  steadily 
ascending  cost  of  living. 

Moreover  the  sequence  of  events  and  tendencies  is 
incontrovertible:  prices  to  the  consumer,  generally 
and  immediately,  began  to  mount,  folloiving  the  tariff 
act  of  1922. 
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This  movement  has  continued,  and  is  continuing: 
prices  to  the  consumer  are  still  going  up. 

As  to  the  proof — and  no  American  housewife  will 
require  any  evidence  beyond  that  of  her  own  daily  ex- 
perience— it  exists  in  the  form  of  unimpeachable  of- 
ficial data. 

Recently,  after  a  survey  in  fifty-one  leading  cities 
throughout  the  country,  the  U.  S.  Labor  Bureau  re- 
ported that  the  average  wholesale  price  of  commodi- 
ties had  advanced  11  points,  while  the  average  retail 
price  had  gone  up  10  points. 

There  is  also  the  official  statement  of  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  the 
cost  of  manufactured  goods  to  American  consumers 
increased  fully  10  per  cent  during  the  past  year,  with 
a  general  price  decline  in  England  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

Further,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  for  June, 
1925,  presents  this  comparison  from  official  data: 

Consumers*  goods     All  commodities 
Year  and  month  U.  S.      England        U.  S.      England 

1924— April    _ 151  187  158  181 

November   162  187  160  176 

December    165  187  165  177 

1925— January  167  188  168  178 

February 163  187  167  178 

March    _ 166  188  169  178 

April    _ 163  183  164  171 

Year's  price  gain   (+)   or 

decline    (— )    +12  —4  +6  —10 

During  the  year  ending  March,  1925,  while  the  aver- 
age commodity  price  in  the  United  States  was  increas- 
ing, the  price  index  was  decreasing  practically  every- 
where else  throughout  the  world.  In  Australia,  the 
drop  was  7  points;  in  India,  11  points;  New  Zealand, 
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5;  Russia,  10;  Belgium,  19  points.  On  the  Asiatic 
coast,  in  Japan,  there  was  a  decline  of  10  points  or 
more  on  all  commodity  classes — exports,  imports  and 
consumers'  goods. 

An  equally  significant  comparison  is  revealed  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  as  follows : 

U.  S.  domestic  goods     U.  S.  export  goods 
Year  and  month  (Price  index)  (Price  index) 

1924— April    -...._ _  159  182 

November 161  169 

December „...._ 166  171 

1925— January 170  175 

February  _ 169  178 

March _ 172  180 

April    166  174 

Net  price  gain  or  loss  in  year...     +7  — 8 

These  price  indexes  differ  from  those  in  the  table 
above,  because  the  products  included  are  not  all  manu- 
factured goods,  although  about  60  per  cent  are  of  that 
category. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  while  domestic  prices  have 
been  rising,  export  prices  were  falling — upon  which 
the  American  people  should  ponder  long  and  logically. 

Administration  Responsibility 
What  difference  would  it  make  even  though  apolo- 
gists for  the  present  regime  were  able,  not  merely  to 
claim,  but  actually  to  prove,  no  cause  and  effect  re- 
lationship between  the  existing  cost  of  living  level  and 
the  tariff  act  of  1922?  There  would  still  remain  the 
unanswerable  fact  of  profiteering  due  to  a  monopolis- 
tic control  of  prices. 

One  alternative  explanation  might  be  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  tariff,  the  Coolidge  administration  has 
removed  all  restraint  on  profiteering. 
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Another  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  converted  into  a  friendly  attitude  toward  mo- 
nopoly, and  is  no  longer  actively  concerned  in  protect- 
ing the  public  from  exploitation. 

Another  that  the  anti-trust  laws  are  being  evaded  or 
ignored  with  immunity. 

Still  another  explanation  might  be  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  failed  to  prosecute  anti-trust  of- 
fenders. 

But,  we  repeat,  what  essential  difference  would  it 
make,  either  politically  or  economically,  were  the  rea- 
son for  the  present  monopoly-produced  profiteering  to 
be  one  or  several  of  those  suggested,  rather  than  main- 
ly a  high-tariff  aftermath? 

The  responsibility,  in  any  case,  would  be  upon  the 
present  administration. 

Nor  would  it  alter  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Senators  under  consideration.  They  are  Fordney- 
McCumber-tariff  Senators.  Likewise  are  they  part  and 
parcel  of  "the  administration"  in  all  else.  As  a  group, 
and  almost  unvaryingly  as  individuals,  have  they  sup- 
ported "Coolidge  policies  and  appointments."  A  pro- 
monopoly  program  has  been  carried  out  with  no  pro- 
test from  them.  Their  machine  is  not  a  Senatorial 
machine,  but  an  administration  machine.  They  are  in 
all  things,  great  and  small,  administration  Senators. 

A  part  of  this  subserviency  has  been  revealed  in 
the  story  of  the  Mellon  plan.  Another  illustration 
comes  now — of  the  high-tariff  kind — in  the  chapter 
which  follows. 


CHAPTER  II 

THEY  TILT  THE  TARIFF 

"We  are  not  supposed  to  build  a  wall  around  the  United 
States  which  gives  to  the  producer  in  the  United  States  a 
monopoly  of  the  American  market,  which  enables  him  to  charge 
all  which  conscience  or  the  lack  of  conscience  will  permit." — 
Senator  William  E.  Borah. 

"I  say  that  no  such  boon  at  the  expense  of  a  great  people 
was  ever  conferred  upon  a  special  class  as  that  conferred  by 
this  bill." — Senator  F.  M.  Simmons. 

"Not  one  cent  of  the  millions  or  billions  that  go  to  the  em- 
ployers' pockets  as  the  result  of  a  protective  tariff  in  excess  of 
a  fair  margin  of  profits  ever  benefits  labor." — Senator  Robert 
M.  La  Follette. 

"This  bill,  then,  is  such  a  hodgepodge  of  facts  and  figures 
and  greed  and  selfishness  and  cupidity  that  it  calls  for  the  con- 
demnation of  those  who  love  justice  and  desire  the  ivelfare  of 
the  people" — Senator  William  H.  King. 

WARREN  G.  HARDING  was  "picked  and  put  over" 
by  high  tariff  influence.  His  administration  quickly 
responded  by  enacting  a  high  tariff  law  which  broke 
all  records  for  "protection  to  infant  industries."  Not 
only  were  duties  advanced  beyond  those  of  any  pre- 
vious legislation,  but  this  act  went  so  far  as  to  em- 
power the  President  further  to  boost  the  rates  by  ex- 
ecutive proclamation,  a  process  without  precedent  and 
clearly  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution. 

The  character  of  that  tariff  act  of  1922  can  be  sum- 
med up  in  this: 

Congress  surrendered,  completely  and  uncondition- 
ally, to  the  demands  of  monopoly;  then,  notwithstand- 
ing one  of  the  plainest,  most  specific  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  contrary — 

Congress  abrogated  a  large  part  of  its  powers  in 
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this  field  to  the  Chief  Executive,  thus  illegally  convert- 
ing much  of  tariff-making  from  a  legislative  to  an 
administrative  function. 

All  this,  you  may  object,  is  almost  ancient  history. 
It  is  true  that  the  event  occurred  three  years  ago ;  but 
there  are  two  insistent  reasons  why  every  citizen 
should  now  eagerly  review  the  whole  subject: 

First,  because  of  its  parental  relation  to  the  con- 
stantly increasing  cost  of  living,  which  is  a  condition 
of  today  and  the  most  crucial  economic  problem  ever 
faced  by  the  American  people;  and 

Second,  because  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  act 
conclusively  illuminates  the  public  character  of  twenty 
of  the  Senators  upon  whose  stewardship  you  must  be 
prepared  to  render  a  verdict  in  the  elections  next  year. 

Aluminum  Monopoly  Senators 

It  is  fitting  that  we  begin  our  illustrations  of  this 
latest  Senate  tariff-tilting  with  a  summary  of  results 
for  the  aluminum  trust,  a  Mellon  monopoly. 

From  the  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, edited  by  Herbert  Hoover,  one  learns  that — 

"The  United  States  is  the  leading  country  in  the  manufacture 
of  aluminum  and  aluminum  goods." 

Going  a  step  further,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — 

"The  history  of  the  aluminum  industry  in  the  United  States 
is  largely  the  history  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America." 
This  company's  "monopolization  of  the  domestic  deposits  of 
beauxite  and  its  monopoly  of  the  domestic  production  of  .ilumi- 
num,  which  is  fortified  by  high  tariffs  on  crude  and  semi- 
finished aluminum,  makes  it  impracticable  to  consider  conditions 
in  the  aluminum  cooking  utensils  industry  separately  from  the 
position  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America." 
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Notwithstanding  its  monopolistic  character  and 
proportions,  and  the  utter  lack  of  any  need  for  it,  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  was  given  sixteen 
specific  increases  in  tariff  duties — the  "protection"  in 
every  case  being  the  very  limit  of  what  could  be  asked 
or  expected. 

On  August  15,  1922,  Senator  Jones,  of  New  Mexico, 
offered  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  duty  on  aluminum 
kitchenware  from  15  cents  per  pound,  plus  60  per  cent 
advalorem  (the  rates  carried  in  the  bill)  to  15  cents 
a  pound  and  30  per  cent  advalorem.  This  amendment 
was  defeated,  22  to  34. 

Of  the  Senators  under  consideration,  Cameron,  Cur- 
tis, Ernst,  Gooding,  Harreld,  Lenroot,  Moses,  Oddie, 
Pepper,  Shortridge,  Smoot,  Stanfield,  Wadsworth  and 
Watson  voted  "nay" — as  usual  a  sufficient  number  to 
decide  the  issue. 

Jones  voted  "yea." 

Cummins,  McKinley,  Norbeck,  Weller  and  Willis 
did  not  vote. 

All  the  Democrats  supported  the  Jones  amendment. 

On  August  16,  Senator  Dial  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  duties  on  aluminum  scrap  and  al- 
loys, coils,  plates,  sheets,  etc.,  to  rates  midway  between 
those  in  the  tariff  act  of  1913  and  those  carried  in  the 
bill.    This  amendment  was  defeated,  19  to  35. 

None  of  the  Republican  Senators  next  up  for  re- 
election supported  it. 

The  next  day,  righteously  indignant  at  so  much 
"pussy-footing"  over  compromises,  Senator  Walsh,  of 
Montana,  moved  to  place  all  crude  aluminum  products 
on  the  free  list  and  to  restore  the  rate  to  3%  cents  a 
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pound,  as  in  the  act  of  1913,  on  aluminum  sheets, 
plates,  etc. 

Although,  on  the  roll  call  above,  they  had  taken  a 
very  different  position,  Cummins,  Jones  and  Norbeck 
here  supported  the  Walsh  amendment. 

Cameron,  Curtis,  Ernst,  Gooding,  Harreld,  Moses, 
Oddie,  Pepper,  Shortridge,  Smoot,  Stanfield,  Wads- 
worth  and  Watson  voted  "nay." 

Lenroot,  McKinley,  Wetter  and  Willis  did  not  vote. 

There  followed  another  attempt,  by  Senator  Jones, 
of  New  Mexico,  to  reduce  the  advalorem  rate  on 
aluminum  ware  from  60  to  30  per  cent,  which  was 
defeated,  30  to  35. 

Cummins  voted  "yea." 

Cameron,  Curtis,  Ernst,  Gooding,  Harreld,  Lenroot, 
Moses,  Oddie,  Pepper,  Shortridge,  Smoot  and  Wads- 
worth  were  again  on  the  side  of  the  Mellonites. 

Jones,  McKinley,  Norbeck,  Stanfield,  Watson,  Wetter 
and  Willis  did  not  vote. 

Thus  did  the  aluminum  trust  get  an  increase  of 
duties,  all  along  the  line,  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
higher  than  the  rates  in  the  previous  tariff  law.  Im- 
mediately, of  course,  the  prices  to  consumers  went 
up. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports: 

"The  Aluminum  Company  of  America  increased  its  price  of 
ingots  on  September  26  from  20  to  22  cents  per  pound,  and  on 
November  1,  1922,  the  price  was  again  increased  to  23  cents 
per  pound.  Thus,  in  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  tariff 
went  into  effect,  the  entire  increase  in  duties  on  ingot  aluminum 
was  reflected  in  the  price  to  the  consumer, 

"The  price  of  sheet  aluminum  was  also  increased  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1922,  and  November  22,  1922,  aggregating  3  cents  a 
pound  against  5^  cents  per  pound  increase  in  the  tariff  duties. 

"The  duties  imposed  on  these  items  by  the  act  have  resulted 
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not  only  in  continuing,  but  also  in  increasing,  the  monopolistic 
position  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America." 

There  is  absolute  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  a  report  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  which  finds  that  the  price  of 
"aluminum  (No.  1  virgin,  98-99  per  cent)  at  New 
York"  rose  from  $17.87  in  August,  1922,  to  $26.00  in 
August,  1923 — an  increase  of  45  per  cent  in  less  than 
a  year  of  the  McCumber  tariff. 

The  Tariff  on  Wool 

The  wool  schedule  in  the  McCumber  tariff  bill  was 
too  much  even  for  a  "protectionist"  like  the  late  Sen- 
ator Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota.  "We  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  wool  Philistines,"  he  told  the  Senate; 
"they  have  us  by  the  throat." 

"I  had  hoped,"  said  Senator  Nelson,  "that  protec- 
tion would  not  run  mad,  as  it  has  done.  ...  I 
never  in  all  my  life  saw  such  a  swarm  of  men  as  were 
around  the  Finance  Committee  while  they  had  this  bill 
before  them.  Day  after  day  they  come  here  with  their 
hand-bags.  They  swarmed  in  the  corridors,  and  the 
bill  indicates  that  most  of  them  got  in  their  work 
well." 

It  is  not  often  that  such  testimony  comes  from  the 
ranks  of  the  "regulars." 

Of  course,  with  reference  to  the  tariff  on  wool,  "the 
keystone  of  the  arch,"  this  Nelson  apostacy  accom- 
plished nothing.  Only  he  and  Senator  Kellogg  voted 
against  the  proposed  high  duties. 

In  fact,  there  were  no  very  low  rates  offered.  Sen- 
ator Walsh,  of  Massachusetts  presented  amendments 
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reducing  the  duties  about  15  per  cent,  but  with  no 
support  except  from  Democrats. 

One  Walsh  amendment  was  to  reduce  the  rates  in 
paragraph  1108  from  40  cents  per  pound  and  50  per 
cent  advalorem,  which  the  bill  provided,  to  40  cents 
a  pound  and  35  per  cent  advalorem.  Nobody  can  con- 
tend that  this  was  at  all  a  radical  reduction,  yet  not  a 
single  one  of  the  Republican  Senators  under  consider- 
ation voted  "yea."    On  the  contrary — 

Cameron,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Ernst,  Gooding,  Har- 
reld,  Jones,  Lenroot,  McKinley,  Moses,  Oddie,  Pepper, 
Shortridge,  Smoot,  Stanfield,  Wadsworth,  Watson  and 
Willis  voted  "nay" — in  support  of  the  high  rates  of  the 
bill. 

Norbeck  and  Weller  did  not  vote. 

As  to  the  result,  turning  again  to  Secretary  Hoovers 
Year  Book  we  find  that  wool  suitings  went  up  from 
$2.83  a  yard  in  the  first  quarter  of  1922  to  $3.69  a  yard 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1924. 

The  price  advance  in  woolen  goods,  following  the 
1922  tariff,  has  been  approximately  30  per  cent. 

For  1923,  according  to  Census  data,  the  mill  value 
of  wool  manufactures  was  $1,310,641,000  wholesale. 
With  added  costs  of  transportation,  taxes,  jobbing, 
retailing,  etc.,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  would  prob- 
ably exceed  two  billion.  Of  course  these  tariff  profits 
are  pyramided  all  along  the  trade  journey  from  mill  to 
home.  A  price  increase  of  30  per  cent  on  woolen 
goods,  therefore,  would  mean  a  tariff-tax  upon  the 
American  people  aggregating  about  $600,000,000  a 
year. 

Certainly  the  wool  schedule  of  the  1922  tariff  con- 
clusively illustrates  the  truth  concerning  "the  difference 
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in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,"  the  stock 
argument  for  tariff -tilting.  Experts  testified  that  the 
total  cost  of  converting  wool  into  cloth  was  30  per 
cent,  whereas  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  generally 
exceed  80  per  cent. 

Concerning  Cotton  Mills 

"Imports  of  countable  cotton  cloth,"  says  the  Tariff 
Commission,  "are  less  than  1  per  cent  of  domestic 
consumption."  With  low  duties,  ranging  from  10  to 
27.5  per  cent,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1913,  this  in- 
dustry prospered  for  eight  years.  In  1920  the  exports 
of  countable  cotton  cloth  were  818,750,000  yards, 
valued  at  $238,153,000. 

Notwithstanding  such  facts,  the  Fordney-McCumber 
act  raised  rates  from  40  to  45  per  cent. 

Today  cotton  goods  are  costing  the  consumer  about 
200  per  cent  of  the  1913  price  level. 

With  reference  to  the  cotton  schedule,  a  statement 
by  Senator  Simmons  and  the  Fair  Trade  League  thus 
summarizes  the  results: 

"The  pyramided  profits,  which  would  be  at  least  40 
per  cent,  would  make  the  total  increased  cost  to  the 
consumer  $108,074,470." 

One  roll  call  in  the  cotton  schedule  will  suffice,  that 
on  the  proposal  of  Senator  Smoot,  as  follows : 

In  no  case  shall  the  duty  or  duties  upon  cotton  cloth  in  para- 
graph 903  or  905a  exceed  45  per  cent  advalorem. 

This  seems  to  be  rather  negatively  phrased,  but  the 
Smoot  explanation  was : 

"I  say  that  the  limit  of  45  per  cent  is  put  here  be- 
cause the  committee  felt  that  they  did  not  want  the 
duty  in  all  the  cotton  schedule  to  be  less  than  45  per 
cent." 
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All  of  the  Republican  Senators  under  scrutiny,  ex- 
cept Lenroot,  voted  against  the  Smoot  amendment, 
and  he  supported  the  bill  with  all  its  high  rates  on  final 
passage. 

Later  Lenroot  himself  took  a  hand  by  offering  an 
amendment  relating  to  cotton  gloves,  as  follows : 

"Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  duty  or  duties  imposed 
upon  gloves  in  this  paragraph  exceed  75  per  cent  advalorem." 

Placing  such  a  limit  upon  tariff-tilting  was,  of 
course,  an  expression  of  real  tariff  "reform !" 

The  orthodox  argument  about  "benefits  to  labor"  is 
quite  as  absurd,  when  one  compares  wages  with  the 
tariff  total.  For  example,  with  respect  to  a  bleached 
muslin  called  "fruit  of  the  loom,"  a  woman  weaves 
4,500  yards  a  week  for  a  wage  of  $14,  whereas  the 
duties  on  that  amount  would  be  $84.  This  illustra- 
tion comes  from  the  Fair  Trade  League. 

The  Case  of  U.  S.  Steel 

Without  actually  being  a  monopoly,  insofar  as  ma- 
jority ownership  in  its  industrial  field  is  concerned, 
the  "steel  trust"  is  the  most  powerfully  dominant  and 
economically  important  of  all  American  "combina- 
tions." 

Three  others  would  come  first  with  respect  to 
peculiarly  distinctive  characteristics.  For  example, 
the  most  menacing  of  all  is  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  because  of  its  present  and  potential  strangle- 
hold upon  propaganda.  The  movie  trust  is  the  most  di- 
rectly vicious  of  all,  by  reason  of  its  immoral  effects 
upon  an  average  daily  audience  of  about  15,000,000, 
largely  children.  And  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  comes  nearer  to  being  a  hundred-per  cent 
monopoly  than  any  other. 
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But  the  steel  trust  is  in  a  class  by  itself  when  it 
comes  to  industrial  influence:  its  products  are  an  ab- 
solute necessity  in  every  essential  line  of  human  ac- 
tivity, especially  agriculture,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation and  building. 

As  long  ago  as  1912  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  said  to 
Congress : 

"You  need  not  have  any  duty  on  steel." 

Republican  Senators  were  astonished.  They  cross- 
questioned  him.  "Would  you  say  the  same  thing  with 
reference  to  all  steel  manufacture?"  they  asked. 

"Yes,"  responded  Mr.  Carnegie. 

"Do  you  think  we  could  compete  in  structural  iron 
and  steel  now  with  foreign  countries  without  a  tariff?" 
queried  Senator  Sterling. 

"I  do;  I  do,"  answered  Mr.  Carnegie. 

"Why,"  persisted  Senator  Sterling,  "should  not  the 
Germans  ship  structural  iron  and  steel  here  to  build 
skyscrapers  in  Chicago  and  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton?" 

"Because  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would 
not  let  them,"  explained  Mr.  Carnegie,  then  a  steel 
king.    And  he  proceeded: 

"Take  this  from  me:  don't  you  be  alarmed.  The 
foreigner  will  not  send  steel  to  this  country." 

This  from  the  highest  authority.  And  he  was 
right. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  this  country  has 
led  all  nations  in  steel  production.  It  has  had  the  most 
abundant  and  lowest-cost  iron  ore,  the  lowest-cost  coal 
and  coke  for  furnaces,  the  most  abundant  industrial 
capital,  the  best  manufacturing  machinery  and  the 
most  efficient  labor  in  all  the  world,  and  a  home  mar- 
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ket  that  takes  annually  a  volume  of  iron  and  steel 
double  the  entire  commerce  in  these  products  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shows  that  for  1923  the  average  monthly  production 
of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  was  double  that  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Belgium,  our 
four  chief  European  competitors. 

The  United  States  production  of  crude  steel  is  like- 
wise double  that  of  any  four  other  nations. 

Under  the  low  tariff  that  existed  in  1920,  with  much 
of  the  iron  schedule  on  the  free  list,  this  country's  pro- 
duction both  of  pig  iron  and  steel  was  62  per  cent  of 
the  whole  world  output. 

Under  the  low  tariff,  in  1920,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported iron  and  steel  amounting  to  $1,112,835,237, 
which  was  a  world  record  both  for  value  and  ton- 
nage. 

What  followed  the  boosting  of  tariff  duties  in  1922 
is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  speculation.  That  there  was, 
within  a  year,  an  average,  advance  of  26.3  per  cent 
in  the  prices  of  eleven  key  products  to  American  con- 
sumers is  clearly  proven  by  both  official  and  indus- 
trial data. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  publishes  these 
figures : 

Increase 

Product                              1922  price  1923  price  percent 

Bessemer  billets   (ton) $33.95  $41.70  22.8 

Openhearth  steel  bars  34.55  42.53  23.1 

Wire  rods  (ton) 40.49  50.39  24.4 

Tin  plate   (box)   4.73  5.42  14.5 

Black  sheets  (100  lbs.)  3.19  3.73  17.0 

Steel  bars  (100  lbs.) 1.72  2.36  37.2 

Tank  plates  (100  lbs.) 1.72  2.43  41.2 

Steel  beams  (100  lbs.)  1.71  2.43  41.8 

Wrought  iron  pipe  (ton)  132.02  156.35  18.4 

Cast  iron  pipe  (ton  N.  Y.) 51.44  60.57  17.7 

Steel  pipe  (ton)  68.32  83.35  22.0 
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As  to  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  furnishes  these  index  figures : 

1919  average  - 100 

1920  average  - - 110 

1921  average  -...- 67 

1922  average  - - 75 

1923  average  _ - -  93 

1924  average  - — 83 

Eliminating  1921-22,  years  of  depression,  we  find 
that —  jj 

The  employment  index  average  for  1919-20,  before 
this  high  tariff,  was  105 ; 

The  employment  index  average  for  1923-24,  after 
the  tariff,  and  years  of  much  advertised  "prosperity," 
was  88. 

In  other  words,  the  number  employed  in  this  field 
decreased  about  one-sixth,  or  17  per  cent. 

Also  wages  were  less.  During  1919-20,  U.  S.  Steel 
workers  received  from  42  to  46  cents  an  hour  for  the 
first  eight  hours  and  time  and  a  half  for  the  next  four 
hours,  being  on  a  12-hour  day. 

Taking  the  monthly  average  for  1919  as  the  100 
base,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for  August,  1925, 
gives  this  index  picture  of  steel  trust  labor,  including 
both  reduction  in  employment  and  reduction  in  wages, 
for  thirteen  months  of  1924-25: 

192 A  1925 

June  84.9  January 92.6 

July 75.0  February 95.8 

August  78.3  March 96.5 

September  80.1  April    93.9 

October 84.7  May 94.0 

November    - 84.5  June  90.4 

December 91.1 

These  figures  reveal  an  aggregate  pay  roll  for  the 
steel  industry  for  the  year  ending  June,  1925,  that  was 
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12.2  per  cent  below  that  of  the  calendar  year,  1919. 
Had  1920  been  taken  as  a  base  of  comparison,  the  de- 
crease would  have  been  nearly  25  per  cent. 

Yet,  despite  cheaper  labor  and  less  employment,  the 
"value  added  by  manufacture  (a  phrase  that  has  been 
explained)"  jumped  from  $535,256,000  in  1921  to 
$1,289,910,000  in  1923 — an  increase  of  140  per  cent 
after  one  year  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff. 

Moreover,  within  four  months  of  the  enactment  of 
this  tariff  law,  the  common  stock  of  U.  S.  Steel  had 
jumped  from  a  low  point  of  82  to  103.  This  stock 
value  increase  amounted  to  $105,000,000,  the  entire 
common  stock  capitalization  being  half  a  billion. 

In  January,  1925,  U.  S.  Steel  common  was  quoted 
at  129,  despite  lessened  production  the  previous  year. 
The  tariff  act  of  1922  raised  duties  on  every  iron 
and  steel  product  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  A  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  subsequent  increased  cost  to  the 
consumers  would  be  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

To  illustrate  the  attitude  of  these  Senators,  let  us 
consider  the  roll  call  on  steel  plates,  sheets,  etc.  The 
House  had  passed  the  bill  with  duties  on  these  items  of 
from  15  to  28  per  cent.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  not  satisfied  and  presented  an  amendment 
raising  the  duty  to  30  per  cent,  or  double  the  rate  of 
the  1913  act.    This  increase  carried,  45  to  21. 

Senators  Borah,  Norris  and  La  Follette  voted  nay 
but  no  Republican  among  those  under  scrutiny  op- 
posed the  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Broussard  voted  yea. 
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Presidential  Tariff  Powers 

These  references  to  specific  schedules  have  been 
hurried  and  incomplete.  Volumes  could  well  be  given 
to  the  story  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff.  Each 
particular  phase,  such  as  we  have  presented,  might  be 
expanded  into  a  book.  And,  of  course,  scores  of  al- 
most equally  pertinent  and  vital  illustrations  have  not 
been  touched  at  all.  But  the  revelation  of  the  record 
of  these  Senators  would  not  be  altered  were  every  pos- 
sible roll  call  to  be  considered.  Therefore,  we  will  turn 
to  other  subjects — after  a  brief  review  of  what  the 
Congress  did  with  respect  to  administrative  authority 
over  tariff-making. 

The  White  House  is  rapidly  attaining  a  command- 
ing supremacy  over  all  other  agencies  of  government. 
This  un-American  tendency  was  aided  in  an  entirely 
new  direction  by  the  tariff  act  of  1922 — in  defiance  and 
contradiction  of  the  Constitution. 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted,"  says  the 
Constitution,  ' 'shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

Among  the  specified  legislative  powers  of  Congress 
are: 

"To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  ex- 
cises." 

Yet,  proceeding  as  though  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  were  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  the 
Congress  enacted  a  law  making  the  President  almost 
co-equal  in  tariff  making. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  "ascertain  said  dif- 
ferences (here  and  abroad)  and  determine  and  pro- 
claim the  changes  in  classifications  or  increases  or  de- 
creases in  any  rate  of  duty  provided  in  this  act." 
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"Thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation 
(by  the  President), "  says  Section  315,  "such  changes 
in  classification  shall  take  effect,  and  such  increased 
or  decreased  duties  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid 
on  such  articles." 

The  only  limitation  imposed  upon  the  President  is 
the  following : 

"Provided  that  the  total  increase  or  decrease  of  such  rates 
of  duty  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  rates  specified 
in  Title  I  of  this  Act,  or  in  any  amendatory  Act." 

Thus  there  is  bestowed  upon  the  President  a  power 
over  tariff  changes  sufficient  ordinarily  to  determine 
the  whole  difference  between  high  and  low  rates. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  made  the  fact-finding 
agency.  Theoretically,  this  is  a  check  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. Actually,  of  course,  there  is  no  such  check,  be- 
cause the  President  can  appoint  Commissioners  com- 
mitted to  his  own  attitude,  who  would  be  expected  to 
report  whatever  conclusions  might  be  administratively 
desired. 

Section  315 — giving  the  White  House  this  legisla- 
tive function — faced  no  end  of  trouble.  Even  some  of 
the  most  conformable  of  the  Republicans  were  alarmed 
at  its  revolutionary,  constitution-destroying  drift.  Ac- 
cordingly there  was  difficulty  in  getting  it  adopted. 

The  way  was  smoothed  by  the  prior  approval  of  two 
amendments.  The  first,  by  Senator  Bursum,  limited 
the  President's  power  to  July  1,  1924.  The  second,  by 
Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  provided  that,  when  the 
Tariff  Commission  made  investigations  in  connection 
with  presidential  action,  "said  hearings  shall  be  pub- 
lic." 
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These  amendments,  somewhat  restricting  and  safe- 
guarding Section  315,  made  it  possible  of  adoption. 

Subsequently,  as  was  no  doubt  expected,  the  con- 
ference committee  eliminated  both  of  these  qualifying 
provisions,  and  the  bill  passed  with  the  President's 
powers  as  explained  above. 

The  final  vote  on  Section  315  was  36  yeas  and  20 
nays. 

Gooding  and  Stanfield  opposed  it.  All  the  other  Re- 
publicans in  the  class  under  scrutiny  voted  or  were 
paired  in  the  affirmative. 

And  even  these  two  supported  the  bill  on  its  final 
passage,  with  Section  315  a  part  of  it. 

Possibly  it  might  be  presumed  that  some  of  these 
Senators  had  not  intelligently  considered  what  they 
were  doing,  with  respect  to  this  phase  of  the  legisla- 
tion ;  but  that  excuse  can  hardly  be  urged  in  their  be- 
half, because  more  studious  and  conscientious  mem- 
bers repeatedly  pointed  out  to  them  the  meaning  of  the 
administrative  provisions. 

For  example,  Mr.  Borah,  one  of  the  Senate's  best 
constitutional  lawyers,  told  them : 

"It  is  so  clearly  and  distinctly  in  contravention  of 
the  constitutional  principles  of  our  government  that  I 
cannot  give  my  support  to  the  bill  if  it  is  in  the  bill.  I 
would  not  vote  for  the  bill,  however,  for  other  reasons. 
.  .  .  Even  aside  from  the  constitutional  question, 
I  am  not  willing  to  turn  over  to  another  department  of 
the  government,  which  is  clearly  and  distinctly  a  po- 
litical department,  the  power  to  deal  with  these  im- 
portant matters." 

Another  of  the  Senate's  ablest  members,  Mr.  Walsh, 
of  Montana,  informed  them  that  this  was  "an  astound- 
ing delegation  of   the  functions   of   Congress   to  the 
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Executive,  vesting  him  with  an  authority  no  constitu- 
tional monarch  may  exercise,  in  character  quite  like 
that  for  the  assumption  of  which  kings  have  been 
brought  to  the  block." 

Mr.  Walsh  continued: 

"No  emergency,  however  grave,  can  justify  the  sur- 
render into  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  taxing 
power  intrusted  by  the  people  to  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  .  .  .  They  (the  founders)  would 
have  been  horrified  at  the  idea  of  conferring  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  power  to  impose 
tariff  duties  .  .  .  carrying  with  it  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ruin  or  enrich  the  citizen,  to  shower  wealth 
upon  him  the  like  of  which  Croesus  never  knew  or 
Monte  Cristo  ever  dreamed  of." 

Moreover,  these  Senators  had  quoted  to  them: 

"That  Congress  cannot  delegate  legislative  power  to 
the  President  is  a  principle  universally  recognized  as 
vital  to  the  integrity  and  maintenance  of  the  system  of 
government  ordained  by  the  Constitution" — 

from  no  less  an  authority  than  the   Supreme   Court 
(Field  vs.  Clark,  143  U.  S.): 

However,  neither  the  counsel  of  statesmanship  nor 
the  validity  of  the  Constitution,  made  the  slightest 
difference  to  the  high  tariff  group :  they  proceeded,  un- 
knowingly perhaps,  but  certainly  with  a  determination 
worthy  a  better  cause,  to  make  Section  315  an  out- 
standing feature  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922. 


INTRODUCING  "A  DEBAUCH' ' 

SAID  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  in  his  great  argu- 
ment against  the  seating  of  Newberry : 

"Mr.  President,  this  is  the  third  time  since  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  which  it  has  been 
charged  and,  to  my  mind,  proven  that  seats  in  this 
body  have  been  secured  through  corruption.  It  is  the 
belief  in  many  quarters  that  these  three  instances  by 
no  means  tell  the  whole  story.  The  fact  is  it  is  being 
made  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  a  seat  here  in 
any  other  way.  Issues  are  put  aside,  great  questions 
are  pushed  into  the  background — issues  and  questions 
around  which  people  might  be  organized  and  elections 
won — and  money,  the  power  of  money,  is  relied  upon 
to  secure  political  honors. 

"These  are  the  things  which  are  taking  place  in  a 
nation  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  old — still  young 
in  years  as  we  measure  the  life  of  nations.  But  though 
young  in  years,  we  are  old,  prematurely  old,  and  well 
stricken  in  these  political  practices  and  vices  which  eat 
out  the  heart  of  republics.  We  are  already  ancient,  if 
age  is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  leprous 
disease  of  venality  has  fastened  itself  upon  the  body 
politic  through  the  cursed  customs  and  evil  practices 
which  seem  to  luxuriate  in  the  soil  of  free  people. 
There  was  a  Rome  once  so  sordid,  so  base  and  so  cor- 
rupt that  she  has  been  designated  in  history  as  'Venal 
Rome.,  We  point  to  her  as  a  revolting  example  of  po- 
litical degeneracy,  and  to  that  attribute  her  fall.  But 
I  venture  to  say  that  we  have  traveled  further  over 
the  road  of  money  in  politics  in  100  years  than  Rome 
traveled  in  500  years.  And  with  this  shameless  de- 
bauch before  us,  with  the  precedent  established  for 
which  Senators  here  contend,  who  can  feel  other  than 
discouraged  with  the  outlook  ?" 


CHAPTER  III 

THEY  APPRAISE  THEMSELVES 

"Great  God!  What  are  we  trying  to  do  .  .  .  support  a 
proposition  writing  our  own  infamy  .  .  .  and  this  is  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States." — Senator  William  S.  Kenyon. 

"The  defense  in  this  case,  in  my  judgment,  is  much  worse  than 
the  original  offense,  because  it  establishes  a  precedent  fraught 
with  danger  for  all  time." — Senator  William  E.  Borah. 

IN  1918,  a  seat  in  the  Senate  was  "bought  and  paid 
for."  The  beneficiary  was  Truman  H.  Newberry,  of 
Michigan.  Money,  and  that  alone,  brought  about  his 
election.  The  corruption  in  connection  with  that  cam- 
paign was  probably  unparalleled  in  all  our  political 
life. 

A  federal  court  established  his  guilt,  and  sentenced 
Netvberry  to  the  Fort  Leavenworth  penitentiary. 

Likewise  the  Senate  found  facts  upon  which  to  base 
the  conclusion  that  the  conditions  and  consequences  of 
that  election  were  almost  comparable  to  treason.  Yet, 
after  admitting  and  condemning  the  corruption,  forty- 
nine  Senators  voted  to  seat  Netvberry. 

In  deciding  the  Newberry  case,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  supported  a  resolution  which  contained  an  un- 
equivocal condemnation  of  Newberryism. 

Referring  directly  to  that  Newberry  election,  speak- 
ing specifically  of  the  expenditure  of  excessive  sums 
in  that  campaign,  and  pointing  out  that  it  made  no 
difference  whether  the  money  was  spent  with  or  with- 
out the  candidate's  knowledge  and  consent,  those  New- 
berry Senators  denounced  such  corruption  as — 

"Contrary  to  sound  public  policy,9' 
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"Harmful  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Senate" 
and 

"Dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  govern- 
ment"— 

whereupon  they  proceeded  to  seat  the  Senator  whose 
election  meant  all  those  fateful  and  tragic  conse- 
quences to  democracy. 

That  Newberry  Campaign 

Late  in  1917,  Truman  H.  Newberry  decided  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

No  sign  of  public  demand  existed. 

He  had  done  nothing  to  merit  high  office,  nor  shown 
any  outstanding  qualifications  for  such  a  position.  He 
was  practically  unknown  to  the  voters. 

Wealth  was  his  sole  political  asset. 

"A  boodle  campaign"  was  planned  to  "buy  the 
seat."  Of  course,  that  had  to  be  done  in  a  way  to  cir- 
cumvent the  law  and  evade  its  penalties. 

Accordingly,  a  gigantic  structure  of  subterfuge  was 
established.  Under  that  scheme,  his  "friends"  were 
to  be  wholly  responsible  for  the  candidacy  and  all  its 
attendant  corruption.  Newberry  was  to  have  "noth- 
ing to  do  with  it." 

To  consumate  this  camouflage,  Newberry  "kept  out 
of  the  state."  Not  once  during  the  primary  campaign 
did  he  enter  Michigan.  He  remained  in  New  York 
and  from  that  point,  so  the  evidence  reveals,  took  a 
leading  part  in  organizing  and  conducting  the  canvass. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  directed,  or  participated, 
in  every  phase  of  the  fight,  excepting  to  speak  and 
shake  hands  with  the  voters. 

The  machinery  of  that  campaign  was  set  up  and  put 
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in  motion  by  Newberry.  The  money  to  "pay  for  the 
seat"  came  largely  from  him  or  his  immediate  family. 

When  it  was  over,  as  required  by  law,  Newberry 
filed  a  sworn  statement  with  the  Senate.  That  affi- 
davit, in  his  own  handwriting  and  over  his  own  sig- 
nature, was  as  follows : 

"The  campaign  for  my  nomination  for  United  States 
Senator  has  been  voluntarily  conducted  by  friends  in 
Michigan.  I  have  taken  no  part  in  it  whatever,  and  no 
contributions  or  expenditures  have  been  made  with  my 
knowledge  or  consent!* 

In  conflict  with  this  oath  there  was  evidence  of 
every  conceivable  kind  of  activity  on  his  part,  even  to 
a  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  the  smallest  matters  of 
routine. 

But  personal  participation  is  relatively  unimportant, 
excepting  as  evidence  of  perjury  in  the  Newberry  oath 
to  the  Senate. 

What  made  that  campaign  "dangerous  to  the  per- 
petuity of  a  free  government"  was  the  fact  of  an  orgie 
of  corruption.  The  Newberry  candidacy,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Lieutenant  Governor  Dickenson,  "doubtless  cost 
more  money  than  ever  before  was  paid  for  a  nomina- 
tion for  office  in  all  the  world's  history."  Most  of  the 
money  came  directly  from  Newberry,  or  his  immediate 
family.  It  was  expended  by  an  organization,  not  of 
his  "friends,"  but  his  agents,  for  whose  acts  he  was 
responsible. 

When  the  corruption  had  been  proved,  and  unani- 
mously condemned  as  "contrary  to  sound  public  policy, 
harmful  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Senate,  and 
dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  government," 
the  Newberry  defense  could  be  summed  up  in  this: 
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"I  was  not  there;  I  did  not  know;  I  contributed  noth- 
ing and  took  no  part  in  it  whatever." 

The  Effect  on  Democracy 

"If  the  contention  be  sustained  here,"  said  Borah, 
"that  you  may  have  a  committee  in  the  field  tacitly  ac- 
cepted by  you,  operating  under  your  direction  and 
control,  or  advising  with  you  and  making  reports,  and 
nevertheless  anything  that  this  committee  does  in  the 
way  of  corrupting  an  election  is  not  binding  upon  you, 
the  candidate,  then  we  have  opened  the  doors  wide  to 
unlimited  and  uncircumscribed  corruption,  and  there 
is  no  way  in  the  world  by  which  it  can  be  prevented. 
A  man  may  take  his  vacation  in  the  retreats  of  the 
South  during  the  time  the  campaign  is  on,  or  he  may 
go  to  Europe,  and  before  he  starts  he  may  call  into  his 
room,  for  example,  Mr.  Templeton,  and  say,  'I  am 
going  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Senate;  I  am  going 
to  Europe.  I  want  you  to  have  a  committee  look  after 
my  interests  while  I  am  gone/  Mr.  Templeton  goes 
and  absolutely  corrupts  an  election,  we  will  say,  ex- 
pends untold  amounts  of  money  and  when  the  election 
is  over,  he  reports  to  the  gentleman  who  went  to 
Europe:  'Your  election  is  secured/  The  seat  is  con- 
tested,, and  all  the  man  who  went  to  Europe  would  have 
to  say  would  be:  'I  was  in  Europe  when  the  corrup- 
tion took  place.  I  do  not  know  how  much  was  expend- 
ed. True,  I  am  the  beneficiary  of  it ;  I  am  here  claim- 
ing the  results  of  the  campaign;  but  I  do  not  know 
what  they  expended,  and  therefore  this  election  ought 
to  stand.'  A  more  shameless  exhibition  of  unblushing 
effrontery  you  could  not  offer  to  the  decent  citizen  who 
is  concerned  in  the  purity  of  the  ballot. 

"It  is  the  precedent,  the  rule,  the  principle,  which 
you  are  invoking  in  this  case  and  laying  down  that  is 
infinitely  more  important  and  will  longer  rise  to  plague 
you  than  any  question  of  who  shall  occupy  this  seat 
for  the  next  four  years." 
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A  Whitewashing  Committee 

The  primary  in  which  Newberry  was  nominated  as 
a  direct  result  of  this  money  campaign  was  on  August 
27,  1918.    He  thus  became  the  Republican  candidate. 

His  Democratic  opponent  at  the  regular  election, 
held  November  5,  1918,  was  Henry  Ford.  Newberry 
"won,"  220,054  to  212,487. 

On  November  15,  1918,  Albert  H.  Fowler,  a  citizen 
of  Michigan,  filed  charges  of  corruption  against  New- 
berry's election. 

On  January  6,  1919,  Ford  filed  a  notice  of  contest 
with  the  Senate. 

Newberry  took  the  oath  of  office  and  was  sworn  in 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  May  19,  1919. 

Administration  Republicans  were  in  control,  and 
there  was  no  move  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  until  De- 
cember, 1919,  when  a  resolution  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation was  adopted.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  thus  directed  to  conduct  an 
inquiry,  did  not  act  until  April  9,  1920.  At  that  time 
a  sub-committee  was  empowered  to  make  the  investi- 
gation. 

In  the  meantime,  on  November  29,  1919,  Newberry 
and  numerous  others  were  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  for  violation  of  the  corrupt  practices  act. 

That  trial  began  January  27,  1920,  and  ended  May 
20,  1920.  Newberry  and  sixteen  codefendants  were 
convicted.  Newberry  was  sentenced  to  the  federal 
prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

On  May  5,  1921,  the  Supreme  Court  set  aside  the 
conviction,  not  on  the  ground  that  Newberry  was  in- 
nocent of  the  charges,  but  that  the  federal  law  relating 
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to  corrupt  practices  in  primaries  was  unconstitutional. 
This  decision  suggested  that  the  Senate  itself  had  the 
power  to  deal  with  such  corruption. 

That  put  the  issue  squarely  up  to  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  was  then 
composed  of  William  P.  Dillingham,  Selden  P.  Spencer, 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  James  E.  Watson,  Walter  E. 
Edge,  Richard  P.  Ernst,  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  and 
Holm  0.  Bursum,  Republicans ;  Atlee  Pomerene,  James 
A.  Reed,  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  William  H.  King  and 
Henry  F.  Ashurst,  Democrats. 

The  sub-committee  which  heard  and  "regulated"  the 
testimony  consisted  of  Spencer,  Watson,  and  Edge, 
representing  the  majority  Republicans,  with  Pomerene 
and  Ashurst  representing  the  minority  party. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  review  the  "hearings." 
The  Republican  members  of  the  sub-committee  were 
plainly  biased.  They  seemed  determined  upon  a 
"whitewash."  Their  efforts  appeared  to  be  directed 
quite  as  much  to  suppressing  vital  information  as  to 
developing  the  truth  concerning  the  scandal. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  slush  fund 
amounted  to  a  sum  vastly  in  excess  of  the  $195,000 
that  was  reported.  Much  of  the  money  actually  ac- 
counted for  was  checked  out  of  John  Newberry's  ac- 
count by  Fred  Smith,  and  so  recorded  as  "Brother 
John's  contribution."  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
Smith  checked  on  Truman's  bank  reserves  to  reim- 
burse Brother  John,  because  the  evidence  revealed  that 
Truman  "kicked  about  balances,"  while  no  such  com- 
plaint came  from  John.  Moreover  Brother  John  testi- 
fied that  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  how  much  of  his 
wealth  was  being  used — nor  care — manifesting  a  de- 
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gree  of  indifference  explainable  only  on  the  theory  that 
Truman  was  "paying  it  back"  through  Smith,  who  had 
power  of  attorney  over  the  funds  of  both. 

The  records  of  these  Newberry  accounts  were  con- 
veniently "destroyed"  or  "stolen." 

The  majority  members  of  the  Senate  investigating 
committee  opposed  and  prevented  a  conclusive  inquiry 
into  this  allAmportant  phase  of  the  corruption. 

Similarly,  the  original  account  books  of  the  New- 
berry campaign  committee,  with  a  lot  of  checks  and 
correspondence,  were  lost  or  stolen. 

A  new  set  of  books,  hurriedly  made  up,  contained  no 
record  of  money  transactions  with  hundreds  of  "hired 
workers,"  whose  testimony  showed  that  they  were 
illegally  "paid." 

Moreover,  it  developed  that  there  was  a  bank  vault 
in  which  cash  was  kept  and  disbursed — its  source, 
amount  and  purpose  never  being  disclosed. 

Whenever  the  corruptionists  were  questioned  about 
all  these  things,  they  contended  that  only  one  man  had 
definite  and  detailed  information — a  Benjamin  F. 
Emery,  who  figured  only  as  "the  missing  witness." 

Two  individuals  whom  it  may  be  presumed  could 
have  turned  on  the  light  as  to  the  exact  size,  origin 
and  use  of  the  slush  fund  were  not  required  to  testify, 
Newberry  refusing  on  "the  advice  of  counsel,"  and 
Emery  claiming  physical  disability  to  appear. 

So  the  Senate  investigation  was  not  thorough;  ob- 
viously it  was  not  intended  to  be. 

This  inquiry  dragged  along  until  September  21, 
1921.    Then  reports  were  made  to  the  Senate. 
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The  Senate  Battle 

The  Newberry  Senators,  fully  aware  of  their  un- 
tenable and  unpatriotic  position,  foresaw  and  feared 
the  results  of  discussion.  Accordingly  they  attempted 
to  rush  the  issue  to  a  decision  in  the  last  few  days  of 
the  special  session.  Just  then  the  disarmament  con- 
ference was  monopolizing  the  news.  Also  this  move 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unfair,  and  caught  the 
opposing  forces  unprepared  for  such  a  debate. 

Democrats  and  Independent  Republicans  demanded 
ample  time  for  discussion.  They  fought  for  it.  "The 
country  is  going  to  know  about  this  buying  of  seats," 
was  their  attitude,  and  in  that  vital  skirmish  the 
friends  of  the  people  prevailed. 

Reluctantly,  angrily,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  dis- 
courtesy to  colleagues  that  has  few  parallels,  the  New- 
berry leaders  abandoned  their  rushing  tactics,  only  be- 
cause they  encountered  a  stone-wall  opposition  with 
which  the   steam  roller  could  not  contend. 

This  was  late  in  November,  1921.  Beaten,  then,  the 
regular  Republicans  entered  into  an  agreement  to  take 
the  final  vote  early  in  January. 

But  the  debate  had  started.  They  themselves  had 
taken  off  the  lid  in  that  unsuccessful  attempt  to  force 
a  vote.  They  could  not  again  cover  up  the  unsavory 
mess.  That  debate  continued,  ever  increasing  in 
power,  until  January  12th.  The  country  did  come  to 
know  about  it,  all  about  it,  and  to  respond. 

Consequently,  it  became  harder  and  harder  to  hold 
the  machine  together.  Most  of  the  regulars  never 
wavered,  but  a  few  of  them  did,  enough  to  affect  the 
result.    About  a  half  dozen  became  "doubtful."    They 
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hesitated  to  confirm  "this  infamy"  probably  because 
their  cowardice  outweighed  the  desire  to  be  "regular" 
and  to  do  whatever  "the  organization"  might  demand. 
Therefore,  to  hold  them  in  line,  there  had  to  be  pro- 
vided a  "cyclone  cellar,"  as  Kenyon  described  it,  into 
which  they  could  run  and  escape  the  wrath  of  an  out- 
raged constituency.  That  is  why  the  Willis  amend- 
ment— the  "conviction"  part  of  the  verdict — was 
brought  forward. 

The  Willis  Amendment 

Something  desperate  had  to  be  done.  It  was  then 
that  some  fertile  and  very  foolish  brain  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Willis  amendment,  which  "saved"  New- 
berry— and  disgraced  the  Senate. 

Newberry,  while  "regretting"  that  excessive  sums 
were  used  in  his  campaign,  said  to  the  Senate  that  the 
expenditures  were  "necessary."  Likewise  the  Willis 
amendment,  and  from  the  same  point  of  view,  was 
"necessary."  Newberry  could  not  have  been  elected 
without  the  "barrel,"  nor  "saved"  without  a  verdict 
that  condemned  the  corruption.  He  had  to  be  con- 
victed in  order  to  be  acquitted. 

The  several  wobbly  Senators  did  not  dare  to  vote 
directly  for  a  whitewash.  Apparently  they  were  so 
interested  in  "a  way  out"  that  they  did  not  at  all  realize 
that  this  Willis  amendment  was  a  blind  alley,  from 
which  there  would  never  be  any  escaping  the  mingled 
contempt  and  ridicule  of  the  whole  country. 

But  the  break  had  to  be  stopped.  Willis,  if  he  were 
ever  out  of  it,  had  to  be  brought  back  into  the  New- 
berry camp.    Others,  alarmed  politically  by  the  revela- 
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tions  of  corruption  and  lawlessness,  had  to  be  stiffened 
up.    The  whitewash  had  to  be  abandoned. 

So,  on  the  final  day,  after  a  visit  to  the  White  House, 
Willis  proudly  presented  his  now  historic  "conviction" 
amendment. 

The  complete  resolution  seating  Newberry,  includ- 
ing paragraphs  3  and  4,  which  was  the  Willis  amend- 
ment, follows: 

Resolved,  (1)  That  the  contest  of  Henry  Ford  against  Tru- 
man H.  Newberry  be,  and  it  is  hereby  dismissed. 

(2)  That  Truman  H.  Newberry  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
duly  elected  Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  term 
of  six  years  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1919,  and  is 
entitled  to  hold  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  That  whether  the  amount  expended  in  this  primary  was 
$195,000,  as  was  fully  reported  or  openly  acknowledged,  or 
whether  there  were  some  few  thousand  dollars  in  excess,  the 
amount  expended  was  in  either  case  too  large,  much  larger  than 
ought  to  have  been  expended. 

The  expenditure  of  such  excessive  sums  in  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date, either  with  or  without  his  knowledge  and  consent,  being 
contrary  to  sound  public  policy,  harmful  to  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Senate  and  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  free 
government,  such  excessive  expenditures  are  hereby  severely 
condemned  and  disapproved. 

The  first  roll  call  was  on  the  following  amendment 
by  Norris: 

And,  therefore,  Truman  H.  Newberry  is  not  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Norris  resolution  was  voted  down,  as  follows, 
the  "yeas"   being  against  the   seating   of  Newberry 
(those  in  italics  being  the  Senators  facing  reelection 
in  1926)  : 

Yeas — Ashurst,  Borah,  Broussard,  Capper,  Caraway,  Culber- 
son, Dial,  Fletcher,  Gerry,  Glass,  Harris,  Harrison,  Heflin, 
Hitchcock,  Jones,  N.  Mex.;  Jones,  Wash.;  Kenyon,  King,  Ladd, 
La  Follette,  McKellar,  Myers,  Norbeck,  Norris,  Overman,  Owen, 
Pittman,  Pomerene,  Ransdell,  Robinson,  Sheppard,  Shields,  Sim- 
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mons,  Smith,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Trammell,  Underwood, 
Walsh,  Mass.;  Walsh,  Mont.;  and  Williams — 41. 

Nays — Ball,  Brandegee,  Bursum,  Calder,  Cameron,  Colt,  Cum- 
mins, Curtis,  Dillingham,  Edge,  Elkins,  Ernst,  Fernald,  France, 
Frelinghuysen,  Gooding,  Hale,  Harreld,  Kellogg,  Keyes,  Lenroot, 
Lodge,  McCormick,  McCumber,  McKinley,  McLean,  McNary, 
Nelson,  New,  Nicholson,  Oddie,  Page,  Pepper,  Phipps,  Poindex- 
ter,  Shortridge,  Smoot,  Spencer,  Stanfield,  Sterling,  Townsend, 
Wadsworth,  Warren,  Watson  (Ind.),  Weller,  and  Willis — 46. 

Kendrick,  Reed  and  Stanley  were  paired  against  Newberry 
with  Crow,  Moses  and  du  Pont  for  him. 

Johnson  of  California  and  Watson  of  Georgia  did 
not  vote,  and  were  not  paired. 

Following  that  the  Spencer-Willis  "conviction  and 
acquittal"  resolution,  condemning  his  election,  but 
seating  Newberry,  was  adopted,  46  to  41,  and  "the 
infamy"  was  done. 

The  Shame  of  the  Senate 

As  to  the  Willis  amendment,  no  citizen  in  or  out  of 
official  life  has,  or  can,  defend  it.  It  marked  the  lowest 
level  to  which  any  public  body  in  America  has  ever 
descended. 

"You  can  never  lessen  the  dignity  of  the  Senate 
after  today,"  was  Kenyon's  despairing  comment. 

Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  thus  summed  it  up : 

"Why,  Mr.  President,  the  tongue  is  paralyzed  in  an 
effort  to  describe  a  thing  like  that.  If  it  was  wrong, 
why  did  you  not  wipe  out  the  effect  of  the  wrong,  and 
not  adopt  it? 

"You  say:  This  is  a  thing  black  with  infamy. 
Therefore  we  will  spread  it  as  a  mantle  over  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber/ 

"You  say :  'This  is  a  deadly  leprosy  that,  introduced 
into  the  body  politic,  will  destroy  the  virtue  of  the  Na- 
tion.  Therefore  we  will  introduce  it  into  the  Senate/ 

"You  say:   'This  office  was  sold  for  money.   There- 
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fore  he  who  bought  it  shall  be  confirmed  in  his  title/ 

"You  say:  'This  thing  is  crimson  in  its  crime,  and 
reeking  rotten  in  all  its  parts.  Therefore  its  origina- 
tor and  beneficiary  shall  be  seated  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber to  vote  on  the  bills  concerning  the  welfare  of  the 
States.' 

"You  who  supported  the  resolution  wrote  the  creed 
yourselves.  You  made  your  own  declaration.  You 
diagrammed  your  own  act.  You  branded  it  with  your 
own  words.  You  wrote  the  epitaph  of  decency  in  this 
body,  and  you  have  preserved  it  for  all  time  in  the 
records  of  the  Senate." 

Said  Senator  Borah : 

"The  resolution  puts  upon  Newberry  a  stigma,  it 
discredits  his  title,  it  dishonors  his  State,  and  yet  in  a 
miserable,  shameless  fashion  you  permit  him  to  sit  in 
a  body  whose  very  honor  you  declare  he  has  compro- 
mised. Could  anything  be  more  humiliating  to  this 
body  or  more  discreditable  to  men  charged  with  a  high 
and  solemn  responsibility  ?" 

The  adoption  of  the  Willis  amendment  amounted  to 
a  conviction  of  Newberry.  There  followed  another  act 
to  be  interpreted  only  as  an  admission  of  guilt.  This 
was  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Newberry,  on  No- 
vember 21,  1922. 

It  was  certain  that  the  case  would  be  reopened,  and 
equally  sure  that  expulsion  would  be  the  result  of  the 
second  trial.    Anticipating  this,  Newberry  resigned. 

The  Newberry  Senators 

But  the  incident  is  not  yet  closed.  So  long  as  a 
single  pro-Newberry  member  of  the  Senate  remains  in 
that  body,  the  people's  task  of  repairing  the  shame 
will  be  unfinished. 
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The  present  situation  with  respect  to  Newberry 
Senators  may*  be  summarized : 

Died  in  office  9 

Defeated  in  subsequent  elections 12 

Reelected  in  1922  and  1924 „ 10 

Facing  reelection  in  1926 - 18 

Total    _ _ _ „ 49 

Among  the  Senators  who  "convicted  and  acquitted" 
Newberry,  these  have  since  died  in  office:   . 

Frank  B.  Brandegee,  Connecticut. 

Le  Baron  B.  Colt,  Rhode  Island. 

William  E.  Crow,  Pennsylvania. 

William  P.  Dillingham,  Vermont. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Massachusetts. 

Medill  McCormick,  Illinois. 

Knute  Nelson,  Minnesota. 

Samuel  D.  Nicholson,  Colorado. 

Selden  P.  Spencer,  Missouri. 

This  makes  nine  of  the  forty-nine  who  supported 
Newberryism.  In  the  1922  elections,  eight  were  de- 
feated, and  in  1924,  four  more  were  repudiated  by 
the  people. 

Twenty-one,  nearly  half  of  the  Newberry  sup- 
porters, therefore,  are  gone  from  the  Senate.  Those 
since  reelected  include  only  ten,  as  follows : 

T.  Coleman  du  Pont,  Delaware. 
Walter  E.  Edge,  New  Jersey. 
Bert  M.  Fernald,  Maine. 
Frederick  Hale,  Maine. 
Henry  W.  Keyes,  New  Hampshire. 
George  P.  McLean,  Connecticut. 
Charles  L.  McNary,  Oregon. 
Carroll  S.  Page,  Vermont. 
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Lawrence  C.  Phipps,  Colorado. 

Francis  E.  Warren,  Wyoming. 

All  the  others  who  remain,  eighteen  in  number,  must 
face  reelection  in  1926,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
condemnation  and  endorsement  of  Newberryism. 

Four  were  members  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  which  reported  a  whitewash.  These  in- 
clude Wadsworth,  Shortridge,  Ernst  and  Watson,  the 
latter,  with  Spencer  and  Edge,  being  on  the  subcom- 
mittee that  conducted  the  biased  inquiry. 

Cummins,  Curtis,  Watson  and  Smoot  were  then,  as 
they  are  now,  powerful  "leaders"  of  the  administration 
machine.  Their  contribution  was  not  of  oratory,  but 
in  "organization"  effort. 

Moses,  Willis  and  Lenroot  spoke  for  Newberry — the 
former  on  the  whitewash  basis. 

The  Willis  attempt  to  justify  his  "conviction  and  ac- 
quittal" proposal  was  ludicrous — after  Borah,  Robin- 
son, Kenyon  and  others  had  patiently  explained  to  him 
its  meaning. 

But  it  remained  for  Lenroot  to  make  the  most 
astounding  contribution  to  the  debate.  He  actually 
contended  that  so  much  money  was  employed  in  that 
campaign  as  to  injure  Newberry's  chances,  which  was 
one  of  his  reasons  for  confirming  title  to  the  seat.  Said 
Lenroot: 

"I  myself  am  satisfied  that  that  excessive  use  of 
money  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Newberry  was  a  detri- 
ment to  him,  instead  of  a  help.  ...  I  believe 
Mr.  Newberry  received  fewer  votes  because  of  this  ex- 
cessive expenditure;  that  it  harmed  him  rather  than 
benefitted  him ;  that  he  would  have  been  nominated  ex- 
actly the  same,  with  a  larger  majority,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  excessive  expenditure." 
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Pepper  deserves  special  attention.  He  entered  the 
Senate  on  the  day  before  the  final  Newberry  vote,  be- 
ing then  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Pen- 
rose. It  was  expected,  and  would  have  been  quite 
logical,  that  he  would  decline  to  vote,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  heard  the  evidence.  Instead  of  taking 
that  course,  probably  because  the  issue  was  then  in 
doubt  and  every  vote  needed  by  the  administration 
group,  Pepper  took  his  stand  for  Newberry.  More- 
over, he  later  spoke  in  defense  of  Newberryism. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  these  Senators  next 
facing  reelection  opposed  the  seating  of  Newberry: 

Wesley  L.  Jones,  Washington. 

Peter  Norbeck,  South  Dakota. 

Edwin  S.  Broussard,  Louisiana. 

T.  H.  Caraway,  Arkansas. 

Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  Florida. 

Lee  S.  Overman,  North  Carolina. 

Ellison  D.  Smith,  South  Carolina. 

Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Alabama. 

To  summarize  the  Newberry  result,  all  the  Demo- 
crats under  consideration  voted  for  expulsion  (as  did 
the  entire  Democratic  membership  of  the  Senate) ,  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  George,  the  latter  not 
then  a  member. 

Of  the  twenty-six  Republicans  who  face  reelection 
in  1926,  eighteen  were  for  Newberry.  The  exceptions 
are  Messrs.  Jones  and  Norbeck.  The  other  five — 
Messrs.  Bingham,  Butler,  Dale,  Means,  and  Williams 
— were  not  then  members  of  the  Senate. 
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Why  This  Story 

In  closing  his  great  speech  against  the  seating  of 
Newberry,  Borah  said : 

"There  is,  it  seems,  only  one  hope  and  that  is  to 
take  our  appeal  from  this  tribunal  to  the  open  forum 
where  we  must  look  for  the  final  judgment  on  all  such 
matters,  and  which  judgment,  I  shall  not  doubt,  will 
be  both  righteous  and  drastic." 

That  is  the  sole  object  of  this  exposition  of  New- 
berryism — to  inform  the  open  forum  of  American 
sovereignty  concerning  a  Senate  decision  which  all 
agreed  was  "dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment," to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  just  and 
proper  judgment  at  the  polls. 


INTRODUCING  FORCES  "HIGHER  UP 


J  } 


IN  THAT  episode  of  the  preceding  chapter,  these 
Senators  approved  the  results  of  an  expenditure  of 
$195,000  "to  buy  an  election,"  although  compelled 
by  the  evidence  to  admit  that  such  corruption  was 
"dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  government.,, 

"A  free  government,"  then,  was  of  less  concern  to 
them  than  the  single  seat  of  a  corruptionist.  No  other 
conclusion  is  possible. 

Their  attitude,  according  to  their  own  definition, 
was  antagonistic  to  national  welfare.  Moreover,  it 
was  absurd. 

Senators  do  not  thus  openly  expose  themselves  to 
such  contempt,  except  in  response  to  some  strong  force 
of  compulsion.    What  was  it  in  this  case  ? 

There  can  be  no  plea  of  ignorance:  they  were  in- 
telligent enough  clearly  to  discern  the  character  of 
their  decision,  and  most  candidly  did  they  catalogue  its 
consequences.  Their  own  indictment  could  not  be 
made  more  specific  in  its  portrayal  of  ensuing  tragedy 
for  the  Republic. 

It  was  not  through  affection  for  Newberry  that  they 
acted  "contrary  to  sound  public  policy":  he  was  just 
an  ordinary  rich  man,  and  neither  novelty  nor  adula- 
tion could  spring  from  such  a  source. 

It  was  not  because  Newberry  was  in  any  sense  an 
outstanding  figure  that  they  supported  him  at  the 
sacrifice  of  "the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Senate" :  he 
had  no  appealing  accomplishments  nor  popularity,  and 
his  expulsion  would  have  occasioned  little  real  regret 
except  perhaps  among  contingent  camp  followers. 
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The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  "the  adminis- 
tration" demanded  the  seating  of  Newberry. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  lobbied  for  a  whitewash. 
Mr.  Harding  himself,  at  the  crisis  of  the  controversy, 
signified  presidential  approval  by  having  Newberry 
for  his  week-end  guest  on  the  Mayflower. 

Why  "the  administration"  desired  to  save  Newberry 
might  be  variously  explained.  He  was  a  Republican, 
and  "a  regular";  as  Senator  undoubtedly  he  would 
have  responded  to  every  appeal  of  the  powers  that  be. 
The  Senate  was  then  nearly  at  a  deadlock  on  certain 
issues,  and  he  was  "needed"  in  that  connection.  Per- 
haps he  had  contributed,  or  was  expected  to  contribute, 
substantially  to  the  campaign  chest  (a  rumor  persisted 
at  the  time  that  the  G.  0.  P.  deficit  might  depreciate  if 
Newberry  were  "vindicated"). 

However  that  may  be,  probably  three-fourths  of  the 
Newberry  votes  represented  nothing  but  "administra- 
tion influence."  Otherwise  explusion  would  have  been 
swift  and  sure. 

Here,  obviously,  is  a  force  of  compulsion,  a  con- 
trolling power,  more  determinative  than  all  else  in 
America  today. 

Certainly,  the  existence  and  exercise — and  accept- 
ance— of  so  tremendous  a  power  is  more  significant 
than  all  else  in  America  today. 

Presidential  Super-Power 

There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  It  is  just  the  old,  old 
story  of  ruling-caste  power — modernized  as  to  methods 
and  results. 

The  modern  phase  of  it — the  gravely  dangerous 
feature — lies  in  the  fact  that  all  this  combined  and 
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selfish  power,  both  political  and  predatory,  is  now  con- 
centrated in  the  Presidency  to  a  degree  that  makes  a 
mockery  of  all  other  instrumentalities  of  representa- 
tive government. 

Throughout  human  history,  from  the  earliest  of  re- 
corded events,  there  has  always  been  the  great  con- 
flict between  public  welfare  and  ruling  class  power. 
Always  ruling  class  power  has  asserted  itself  through, 
and  maintained  its  dominance  within,  a  control  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  executive  side.  Ruling  class  power  is 
always  almost  exclusively  executive  power.  Converse- 
ly, whenever  and  wherever  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  establish  popular  rights,  it  has  been  marked  by  the 
development  of  a  legislative,  or  policy-making  branch 
of  government.  The  whole  story  of  representative 
government  is  revealed  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  parlia- 
ments. All  over  the  world  today  there  is  a  well-de- 
fined movement  to  discredit  parliamentary  bodies.  It 
is  going  on  here.    And  it  is  succeeding. 

Although  we  still  retain  the  forms  of  representa- 
tive government,  actually  and  practically,  despite  the 
seeming  impossibility  of  such  usurpation,  the  source 
and  center  of  governmental  action  is  no  longer  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  but  in  the  White  House. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  President  him- 
self be  an  actuality  or  a  figurehead:  in  one  case  he 
exercises  super-governmental  authority;  in  the  other 
the  powers  of  that  position  are  in  the  hands  of  those 
"higher  up." 

The  founders  of  the  Republic,  whose  statesmanship 
becomes  greater  with  each  passing  year,  never  dream- 
ed of  such  presidential  dominance  as  now  prevails. 
They  established  a  system  in  which  the  legislative  was 
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to  be  supreme,  so  far  as  either  of  the  three  coordinate 
branches  was  to  exercise  supremacy.  Not  only  did 
they  intend  that  Congress  should  be  the  policy-making 
agent  of  sovereignty,  but  gave  to  that  body  a  super- 
vision and,  finally,  a  power  of  impeachment,  over  both 
executive  and  judicial  officials. 

In  considering  the  Chief  Executive,  which  they  did 
exclusively  on  twenty-one  different  days  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  there  was  no  thought  in  any 
mind  that  this  office  would  ever  subordinate  all  else 
in  our  system  of  government. 

The  first  action  of  the  constitutional  convention  with 
reference  to  the  presidency  was  to  adopt  the  amended 
resolution  of  Mr.  Randolph  (a  part  of  the  Virginia 
plan) ,  which  was : 

"Resolved,  That  a  national  executive  be  instituted,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  national  legislature  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  to 
receive  punctually,  at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for  the 
services  rendered,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall  be 
made  so  as  to  effect  the  magistracy  at  the  time  of  the  increase 
or  diminution;  to  be  ineligible  a  second  term;  and  that,  besides 
a  general  authority  to  execute  the  national  laws,  it  ought  to 
enjoy  the  executive  rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the  confedera- 
tion." 

You  will  observe  that  the  word  "it"  was  used.  They 
were  then  thinking  of  the  executive  as  an  institution, 
rather  than  an  individual. 

That  was  on  May  29,  1787.  By  June  15th,  the  trend 
of  their  deliberations  is  further  revealed  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey,  which  provided 
for  a  commission  instead  of  a  person.  His  proposal 
also  vested  the  selection  in  Congress,  repeated  the  pro- 
hibition against  reelection  (all  of  them  did  that),  and 
made  impeachment  possible  for  "mal-practice  or  neg- 
lect of  duty." 
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All  the  debate  reveals  just  as  clearly  their  ideas  and 
intentions.  Those  statesmen  foresaw  and  sought  to 
guard  against  abuses  of  executive  power.  And  they 
knew  it  to  be  inevitable  that  a  second  term  would  lead 
to  political  evil.  All  their  earlier  proposals,  therefore, 
prohibited  reelection.  Moreoever,  they  favored  an  ad- 
equate measure  of  legislative  control  by  first  providing 
that  the  selection  should  be  by  Congress. 

Four  different  times  the  constitutional  convention 
voted  for  election  of  the  Chief  Executive  by  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  Once  they  approved  a  system  of 
electors  chosen  by  the  State  Legislatures.  Finally,  as 
a  compromise,  and  only  after  repeated  reconsidera- 
tions, there  being  more  than  thirty  roll  calls  on  the 
subject,  they  decided  on  the  electoral  college  system, 
which  has  not  worked  out  at  all  as  the  founders  vision- 
ed  its  operation.  If  Congress,  or  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, had  elected  the  President,  such  an  agency, 
using  its  delegated  powers,  would  have  conformed  to 
their  best  judgment.  Likewise,  they  pictured  an 
electoral  college,  elected  much  as  legislators  would  be, 
with  delegated  power  to  choose  the  Chief  Executive. 

Popular  election  of  the  Chief  Executive  was  alien  to 
their  thought.  They  feared  politics  too  much.  The 
principle  of  "the  consent  of  the  governed,,  was  to  ap- 
ply to  the  selection  of  legislators,  who  in  turn  were  to 
employ  the  authority  thus  obtained  in  performing  the 
delegated  duty  of  naming  the  President.  Instead  of  a 
direct  legislative  election,  they  set  up  the  electoral  col- 
lege, whose  independent  judgment  was  to  be  rendered. 

Now,  through  patronage,  through  campaign  contri- 
butions, through  procedural  prostitutions  of  election 
machinery,  and  through   wholesale    propaganda,    the 
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powers  that  be  choose  their  president,  who  in  turn  be- 
comes the  keystone  of  the  whole  perverted  system. 

Theoretically,  America  remains  upon  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  legislature,  courts  and  chief  executive 
— the  first  to  enact,  the  second  to  interpret  and  the 
third  to  carry  out.  Yet  today  all  these  distinctly  in- 
dependent functions  are  exercised  by  the  President, 
or,  through  him,  by  such  individuals  and  interests  as 
are  dominant.  The  growing  prestige  and  usurped 
power  of  that  position  combines  to  make  this  one  of- 
ficial nine-tenths  of  the  government. 

As  a  result  the  Presidency  has  assumed  proportions 
beyond  those  of  any  potentate  on  earth  today. 

Even  the  courts  are  colored  and  actuated  in  no  small 
way  by  his  appointive  control  of  their  personnel. 

As  to  the  national  legislature,  he  can  veto,  but  that 
constitutional  check  pales  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  indirect  methods  of  dominance. 
Under  modern  conditions,  a  Senator  or  Congressman 
must  have  patronage;  the  President  controls  that.  He 
must  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  press ;  propaganda 
is  for  and  with  the  President.  But  it  goes  far  beyond 
a  mutually  selfish  alliance.  The  President  can,  and 
does,  negative  legislation,  almost  at  will,  by  setting  up 
a  personnel  for  bureaus  and  commissions  which  may 
be  completely  out  of  harmony  with  what  Congress  es- 
tablished for  them  to  do. 

In  short,  the  arm  of  the  Chief  Executive  reaches 
everywhere.    His  will  is  law  in  America  today. 

Harding  and  Coolidge 

Warren  G.  Harding  was  picked  for  the  Presidency 
by  a  small  group  of  Republicans  in  the  Senate.    The 
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first  sign  of  that  decision  came  four  years  earlier  when 
he  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  preceding  national 
convention. 

There  was  then  no  administration  machine  on  their 
side  of  the  Senate.  These  President-makers  were  of 
the  minority. 

That  was,  in  a  way,  to  their  advantage.  Otherwise 
Mr.  Harding,  whom  they  expected  to  control  as  to 
patronage  for  themselves  and  privileges  for  their  in- 
dustrial friends,  could  not  have  been  nominated.  Had 
there  been  a  Republican  administration  at  the  time,  he 
would  not  even  have  been  considered  as  a  candidate. 

When  a  party  in  control  of  the  government  nomi- 
nates a  President,  the  leading  candidate,  the  one  with 
the  most  delegates  at  the  start,  is  successful.  All  the 
political  forces  of  patronage  contribute  directly  to  that 
end.  By  the  use  of  "the  federal  machine,"  any  ad- 
ministration can  renominate  its  own  head  or  dictate 
whom  the  new  nominee  shall  be. 

Likewise,  when  a  party  is  not  in  control  of  the  of- 
fices, the  professional  politicians  determine  the  result; 
but  their  tactics  are  very  different.  Instead  of  naming 
the  or  a  leading  candidate,  they  pick  and  "put  over" 
a  man  who  has  hardly  figured  in  the  campaign  at  all. 

In  the  Republican  convention  of  1920,  Wood, 
Lowden  and  Johnson  had  practically  all  of  the  dele- 
gates. Harding  "did  not  get  to  first  base"  anywhere 
as  a  preconvention  candidate.  He  had  only  84  votes 
on  the  first  ballot,  yet  the  bosses  so  manipulated  the 
proceedings  that  none  of  those  with  popular  strength 
"got  to  first  base"  in  the  convention.  The  leading  can- 
didates were  used  "to  kill  each  other  off."  Then  Hard- 
ing, a  rank  outsider,  was  nominated,  of  course  as  a 
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result  of  trades  and  deals.  This  was  not  exceptional; 
it  was  typical  of  a  convention  of  the  "outs"  trying  to 
get  "in"  with  a  candidate  unknown  and  unobligated 
to  the  people. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Mr.  Harding  himself  that 
he  was  poorly  equipped  for  the  Presidency.  Nobody 
knew  better  that  he  was  not  to  be  a  President,  except 
for  the  title  and  emoluments.  But  the  electorate  was 
ignorant  of  these  things.  The  press  had  been  per- 
sistently at  work  discrediting  Wilson ;  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous post-war  reaction ;  a  deflation  had  been  "ma- 
nipulated" to  effect  the  result;  and  so  Mr.  Harding 
entered  the  White  House. 

Except  for  one  personal  appointment,  the  Harding 
Cabinet  was  chosen  by  those  responsible  for  his  ad- 
vancement. Harry  Daugherty,  as  Attorney  General, 
was  a  Harding  selection.  Otherwise  those  "higher 
up"  had  their  say.  The  result  was  a  mixture  of  pro- 
fessional politicians  and  industrial  leaders,  with  a 
conspicuous  sprinkling  of  "lame  ducks." 

The  character  of  the  Harding  administration  was 
disclosed  almost  immediately.  Within  a  month  after 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  he  had  signed  an  executive 
order  transferring  the  nation's  oil  reserves  from  the 
Navy  Department  to  that  of  the  Interior.  This  in- 
volved both  Secretaries  Denby  and  Fall.  The  public 
knows  what  they  did,  and  of  all  the  ensuing  scandal, 
which  spread  to  other  departments. 

There  followed  quickly  the  necessity,  from  the  ad- 
ministration point  of  view,  of  keeping  the  lid  on  war 
grafts,  of  saving  Newberry,  of  defending  Daugherty, 
etc.  In  fact,  for  the  first  two  years,  so  much  adminis- 
tration attention  had  to  be  given  to  defensive  activities 
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that  little  could  be  devoted  to  the  bestowal  of  industrial 
favors. 

But  the  "excess  profits  tax"  was  removed,  the  high 
tariff  beneficiaries  got  "theirs,"  and  they  did  try  to 
"put  over"  a  vicious  ship  subsidy  measure. 

Calvin  Coolidge  became  Vice  President  as  a  part  of 
the  manipulations  in  behalf  of  Harding  and,  of  course, 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  when  the  former  died. 
Once  in  that  position,  all  the  political  powers  of  the 
administration  were  at  his  command  to  secure  the 
nomination  in  1924. 

The  storm  that  was  about  to  break  about  Mr.  Hard- 
ing seemed  hardly  to  affect  Mr.  Coolidge,  although  he 
had  been  a  part  of  the  preceding  regime  and  was  thor- 
oughly committed  to  its  purposes,  at  least  industrially. 
It  did  no  doubt  influence  him  somewhat  in  appoint- 
ments. In  any  event,  under  the  compulsion  of  circum- 
stances, and  reluctantly,  he  ditched  Daugherty  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  resignation  of  Denby.  But  such 
Cabinet  changes  and  other  executive  selections  as  he 
made  were  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  out  and  out 
friends  of  special  privilege. 

The  Harding  administration  was  one  of  laxity  and 
lawlessness,  of  political  and  parliamentary  buccaneer- 
ing. 

The  Coolidge  administration,  at  least  when  seen 
retrospectively,  will  go  down  in  history  as  marking  the 
culmination  of  monopolization  in  America. 

Political  depravity  was  the  outstanding  trend  of  the 
one,  profiteering  of  the  other.  In  both  the  powers  that 
be  were  in  the  saddle. 

Now  to  the  immediate  points  of  all  this : 
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"Support  the  President" 

Were  you  to  enter  the  Senate,  within  a  week  you 
would  be  compelled  to  make  a  choice — to  be  or  not  to 
be  your  own  master.  One  road  means  independence; 
the  other  "support  the  President."  There  is  no  mid- 
dle ground ;  no  chance  for  compromise. 

Decide  upon  independence,  and  you  stand  alone, 
confronted  with  political  privations  and  difficulties 
and  uncertainties. 

To  "get  in  line"  and  so  remain  "loyally  and  unques- 
tioningly,"  insures  for  you  patronage  favors,  the 
friendliness  of  industrial  interests,  support  of  the 
press  and,  if  disaster  overtakes  you,  a  good  appoint- 
ment by  the  powers  that  be. 

The  Senatorial  machine  is  in  reality  the  adminis- 
tration machine.  It  is  just  simple,  selfish  common 
sense  for  a  Senator  of  the  type  we  are  considering  to 
accept  that  fact  and  deport  himself  accordingly. 

To  this  lure  of  political  security,  plus  other  exercises 
of  administration  power  and  influence,  do  average  Sen- 
ators respond. 

Whether  or  not  a  Senator  "has  supported  the  Presi- 
dent" is,  then,  the  supreme  test  of  his  character  and 
conduct  as  your  servant  in  the  Senate.  It  overshadows 
all  else. 

The  bravest,  most  patriotic  man  on  earth  today  is 
the  Senator  or  Congressman  who  makes  his  own  de- 
cisions and  maintains  his  own  independence  of  the 
powers  that  be. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  Republic  is  a  Congress  of 
independent  statesmen  who  will  act  constructively  "to 
put  politics  in  its  place"  and  end  the  master  and  slave 
conditions  in  our  modern  public  life. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THEY  SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT 

"It  would  be  a  great,  deal  easier  to  go  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  to  flow  down  the  current  peacefully,  and  vote  with 
the  administration  crowd.  .  .  .  Then,  if  one  should  happen 
to  lose  out  at  the  next  election,  he  would  probably  be  taken 
care  of  with  a  "lame  duck"  appointment.  .  .  .  It  pays  to  be 
regular;  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  be  regular.  However,  there 
are  a  few  of  us  who  feel  that  we  represent  our  constituents  at 
home  who  are  fighting  for  a  square  deal  .  .  .  and  we  refuse 
to  be  told  how  we  must  line  up." — Senator  Lynn  J.  Frazier. 

THE  biggest  fact  about  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  its  subserviency.  In  most  controversies,  the 
majority  party  decisions  are  made  by  a  machine  which 
in  turn  is  dominated  by  the  prestige  and  power  of  the 
White  House.  This  is  truer  today  than  ever  before. 
Formerly,  the  Senate  had  "reactionary  leaders"  who 
commanded  to  some  extent  in  their  own  right — men 
like  Aldrich  and  Crane  and  Penrose.  As  bosses,  they 
were  at  least  the  equal  of  those  "higher  up" ;  but  their 
type  no  longer  exists.  Those  now  in  charge  of  the  ma- 
chine are  ordinary  politicians,  who  do  not  initiate; 
they  issue  orders,  of  course,  but  only  as  lieutenants: 
It  is  not  their  machine,  but  that  of  the  administration. 

Since  March  4,  1921,  when  the  Harding-Coolidge 
regime  began,  the  more  outstanding  administration  at- 
tempts to  use  the  Senate  as  a  rubber  stamp  have 
centered  in  such  matters  as  the  whitewashing  of  New- 
berry, the  fulfillment  of  Mellon's  plans  and  the  pass- 
age of  a  real  monopoly  tariff.  But  scores  of  other  con- 
tests have  been  of  importance. 
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Ladd  "Walks  the  Plank" 

One  of  these  episodes  concerns  the  machine  itself. 
It  reveals  both  its  character  and  composition.  It  il- 
lustrates the  test  which  the  "leaders"  imposed.  It 
dispels  every  possible  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
our  contention  that  the  Senate  "organization"  is 
dominated  by  forces  "higher  up." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Congress,  during 
the  special  session  of  the  Senate  in  March,  1925,  the 
Republican  regulars,  in  caucus  assembled  (they  called 
it  a  "conference"),  adopted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  Senators 
La  Follette,  Ladd,  Brookhart  and  Frazier  be  not  invited  to 
future  Republican  conferences,  and  be  not  named  to  fill  any 
Republican  vacancies  on  Senate  committees. 

Thus  were  the  Independents  disfranchised,  so  far  as 
organization  opportunities  were  concerned,  and  dis- 
ciplined for  their  lack  of  regularity. 

What  was  the  issue  in  all  this?  Senator  Shortridge 
put  it  bluntly,  when  he  asked : 

"Did  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  support  or  op- 
pose Calvin  Coolidge,  the  regularly  nominated  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President?" 

That  was  the  test.  It  went  far  beyond  the  question 
of  control  of  a  Republican  in  his  capacity  as  Senator: 
It  extended  to  the  exercise  of  his  citizenship  in  an 
election.  It  implied  not  only  a  Senatorial  servility, 
but  also  a  political  peonage — not  to  the  Senate,  but  to 
a  power  over  and  above  the  Senate. 

These  caucus  statesmen  did  not  say  to  Ladd,  and 
the  others:  "You  have  been  disloyal  to,  and  have  sin- 
ned against,  the  Senate."  Instead,  their  accusation 
was  of  "disloyalty  to  the  administration,"  for  which 
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party  disgrace  and  disfranchisement  was  the  punish- 
ment. It  was  not  the  Senate  machine  that  had  been 
so  grievously  offended:  the  Use  majeste  had  applica- 
tion to  those  "higher  up." 

This  particular  controversy  was  waged  largely  about 
Senator  Ladd.  The  proposal  then  before  the  Senate 
was  his  demotion  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  He  had  been  occupying  that 
position ;  as  a  Republican,  under  the  seniority  system, 
he  was  entitled  to  retain  it.  To  dispossess  him,  it  was 
necessary  to  impeach  his  Republicanism.  The  proceed- 
ings, then,  became  a  trial  for  party  treason — or  rather 
a  drum-head  court  martial,  in  which  the  accused  had 
no  chance  whatever. 

The  two  leading  voluntary  advocates  of  Ladd  were 
Senators  Borah  and  Norris.  Both  appeared  to  dare, 
and  to  invite,  the  discipline  of  the  powers  that  be. 
Borah  delivered  himself  of  this  unorthodox  conviction : 

"Men  who  have  the  courage  to  denounce  wrong 
within  their  party  and  who  refuse  to  support  those 
unworthy  of  public  office  are  in  the  long  run  true  party 
men." 

The  regulars  countered  with  evidence  of  undeniable 
and  unforgivable  apostasy  in  the  case  of  Brookhart, 
quoting  from  one  of  his  own  speeches  as  follows : 

"I  belong  to  the  farm  bloc ;  the  President  belongs  to 
the  Wall  Street  bloc"— 

from  which  they  concurred  in  the  editorial  opinion  of 
the  New  York  Times  that  "if  he  (Brookhart)  is  a  Re- 
publican, President  Coolidge  is  not." 

Borah  brought  the  discussion  back  to  the  vital  point 
by  asking: 
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"Are  you  going  to  say  that  that  is  the  sole  test,  and 
organize  your  committees  upon  that  basis,  and  that 
basis  alone?  What  is  the  test  of  loyalty  for  a  Re- 
publican ?" 

"The  platform  and  its  candidates  at  the  time," 
answered  Watson. 

Then,  proceeding  upon  that  doctrine,  that  "the  or- 
ganization" must  be  in  harmony,  not  with  the  desires 
of  the  various  electorates  or  the  best  interests  of  the 
Senate,  but  of  a  kind  and  character  to  make  the  re- 
sulting machine  conformable  to  those  outside  and 
higher  up,  the  regulars  made  Ladd  "walk  the  plank." 

It  made  no  difference  when  Norris  reminded  them : 

"Senator  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  for  some  time,  and  up  to  this  Con- 
gress has  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Surveys.  .  .  .  Senator  Ladd  was  elect- 
ed to  this  body  as  a  Republican  .  .  .  under  the 
laws  of  that  state.  ...  In  my  opinion,  we  have 
no  right  to  go  behind  those  returns." 

Then  Mr.  Norris  got  back  to  the  real  point  of  it  all, 
when  he  said: 

"What  does  it  mean?  It  merely  says  to  other  Sen- 
ators, particularly  to  new  Senators,  'Here  is  your  les- 
son. See  how  these  other  Senators  were  punished/ 
The  new  Senator  will  say  to  himself,  'I  know  what  is 
coming  to  me  if  I  am  not  good.  If  I  show  some  in- 
dependence of  spirit  in  the  Senate,  this  is  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  me.'  Look  at  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Howell).  Even  with  reference  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  where  he  was  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  Senate,  he  has  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  go  on  that  committee  because  he  has 
been  independent,  because  he  has  been  his  own  master 
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in  the  Senate,  because  he  has  served  the  people  of  his 
State  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience 
and  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  served.  That  is 
the  lesson  that  Senators  evidently  want  to  have  go  out 
to  the  other  members.  That  is  the  message  of  fear 
that  they  want  instilled  in  the  hearts  of  other  mem- 
bers of  this  body.  That  is  what  it  is  for.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  going  to  have  its  effect?  All  I  care  about  it  is 
to  let  the  country  know  the  situation." 

And  that  likewise  is  our  only  motive — to  inform 
the  people  concerning  the  establishment  of  this  pro- 
administration  machine  in  the  Senate. 

The  test  came  on  the  question  of  electing  Mr.  Stan- 
field  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee, from  which  Mr.  Ladd  was  thus  removed.  This 
roll  call  on  March  9,  1925  (C.  R.,  p.  67-68)  is  here 
given  in  full,  with  the  Senators  under  consideration 
in  italics : 

For  Stanfield — Bingham,  Bruce,  Butler,  Cameron,  Cum- 
mins, Curtis,  Dale,  Deneen,  du  Pont,  Ernst,  Fess,  Gillett,  Goff, 
Gooding,  Hale,  Harreld,  Jones,  Wash.;  Keyes,  McKinley,  Mc- 
Lean, McNary,  Means,  Metcalf,  Moses,  Oddie,  Pepper,  Pine, 
Reed,  Pa.;  Sackett,  Schall,  Shortridge,  Smoot,  Spencer,  Wads- 
worth,  Watson,  Willis, 

For  Ladd — Borah,  Brookhart,  Copeland,  Couzens,  Fernald, 
Frazier,  Howell,  Johnson,  McMaster,  Norbeck,  Norris,  Ship- 
stead,  Wheeler. 

For  Jones — Blease,  Heflin,  Walsh. 

Voting  Present,  or  Not  Voting — Ashurst,  Bayard,  Bratton, 
Broussard,  Ferris,  Fletcher,  Gerry,  Glass,  Harris,  Harrison, 
King,  Ladd,  McKellar,  Neely,  Overman,  Pittman,  Ralston,  Rans- 
dell,  Reed,  Mo.;  Robinson,  Sheppard,  Simmons,  Stanfield,  Swan- 
son,  Trammell,  Tyson,  Capper,  Caraway,  Dill,  Edge,  Edwards, 
George,  Greene,  Jones,  N.  Mex.;  Kendrick,  La  Follette,  Lenroot, 
Mayfield,  Phipps,  Smith,  Stephens,  Underwood,  Warren,  Weller. 

Of  the  thirty-six  who  supported  this  super-political 
kind  of  organization,  twenty  were  Senators  who  must 
account  to  you  for  that  attitude  in  the  next  election. 
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Except  for  their  support,  such  a  radical,  almost  revo- 
lutionary result,  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Only  one  of  them — Norbeck — opposed  the  regulars. 

Trying  to  Save  Denby 

The  oil  scandal  clearly  involved  two  Cabinet  Secre- 
taries, Fall  and  Denby.  The  former,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, resigned  before  the  storm  broke,  but  Mr. 
Denby  retained  his  position.  Therefore,  on  February 
11,  1924,  the  Senate  adopted  the  Robinson  resolution 
declaring  that  Denby  was  a  party  to  the  leasing  of 
the  naval  oil  reserves,  "under  circumstances  indicat- 
ing fraud  and  corruption/'  and  asking  that  the  Presi- 
dent request  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Coolidge  had  succeeded  Mr.  Harding  as  Presi- 
dent. He  opposed  this  proposed  action  by  the  Senate 
and,  of  course,  the  regulars  responded.  The  Demo- 
crats and  Independents,  to  the  number  of  forty-seven, 
supported  the  resolution.  Thirty-four  opposed,  in- 
cluding sixteen  of  the  Senators  under  consideration, 
they  being: 

Cameron,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dale,  Gooding,  Jones, 
Lenroot,  McKinley,  Moses,  Oddie,  Pepper,  Shortridge, 
Smoot,  Wadsworth,  Weller  and  Willis. 

Harreld  and  Norbeck  voted  "yea." 

Ernst,  Stan  field  and  Watson  did  not  vote. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  concerning  the  President's 
position,  it  was  at  once  dispelled.    He  said : 

"No  official  recognition  can  be  given  to  the  passage 
of  the  Senate  resolution  relative  to  their  opinion  con- 
cerning members  of  the  Cabinet  or  other  offices  under 
Executive  control." 
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Moreover,  when  Mr.  Denby  resigned  on  February 
17th,  he  received  unstinted  presidential  approbation  in 
Mr.  Coolidge's  public  letter  to  him,  which  was : 

"Your  resignation  has  been  received.  I  am  con- 
scious that  you  have  tendered  it  from  a  sense  of  public 
duty.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  am  to  part  with  you. 
You  will  go  with  the  knowledge  that  your  honesty  and 
integrity  have  not  been  impugned.  I  treasure  and 
reciprocate  your  expressions  of  friendship.  I  shall 
remember  the  fine  sense  of  loyalty  which  you  have 
always  exhibited  toward  me  with  much  satisfaction 
and  always  wish  you  and  yours  contentment  and  suc- 
cess." 

Opposing  the  Walsh  Report 

There  was  an  even  more  significant  division  of  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  these  oil  scandals  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1925.  A  committee,  headed  by  Senator  Walsh, 
of  Montana,  had  made  a  thorough  investigation.  Its 
report,  complete  and  convincing  as  to  every  important 
particular  of  the  Fall-Denby-oil  transactions,  then 
came  up  for  approval. 

Thirty  Republicans  voted  against  it,  just  as  the 
regulars  had  voted  against  the  expulsion  of  Newberry. 
As  usual,  a  majority  of  the  opposition  were  Senators 
who  will  seek  reelection  this  year. 

Bingham,  Butler,  Cameron,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Ernst, 
Gooding,  Jones,  McKinley,  Means,  Oddie,  Pepper, 
Smoot,  Wadsworth,  Watson  and  Willis  voted  "nay"  on 
the  question  of  adopting  the  Walsh  report. 

Harreld,  Moses,  Stanfield  and  Weller  were  paired  on 
the  same  side. 

Dale,  Lenroot  and  Shortridge  did  not  vote. 

Only  Norbeck  stood  for  approval. 
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They  0.  K.  Appointments 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  or  rather  the 
forces  that  dominate  the  Presidency,  cannot  fully  suc- 
ceed in  controlling  every  crucial  situation,  both  po- 
litically for  themselves  and  industrially  for  their  cor- 
porate friends,  unless  they  have  unrestricted  authority 
over  executive  appointments.  This  means,  from  their 
point  of  view,  a  personnel  throughout  administrative 
bodies  that  will  obey  orders  in  all  important  particu- 
lars. Having  assembled  such  an  administrative  ma- 
chine, the  powers  that  be  can  even  go  so  far  as  to 
negative  and  nullify  Congressional  enactments  by  ex- 
ecuting them  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  statute. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  the  subserviency  of  the  Senate 
is  outstanding,  as  these  facts  reveal: 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Harding-Coolidge  regime, 
March  4,  1921,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion in  December,  1925,  there  have  been  a  total  of 
36,832  Senate  confirmations  of  Presidential  appoint- 
ments, with  but  a  single  conspicuous  rejection. 

Moreover,  the  Senate  has  really  concerned  itself 
about  the  character  and  fitness  of  executive  nomina- 
tions in  less  than  a  score  of  cases,  giving  promiscous 
approval  to  practically  all  the  others. 

Of  course,  in  all  of  these  controversies,  the  adminis- 
tration machine  prevailed.  That  result  obtained  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  highly  important  public 
interests  were  at  stake. 

For  example,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  meant  the  turning 
over  of  that  body  to  its  enemies. 

Likewise,  placing  Mr.  Esch  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  was  a  pro-railroad  move. 
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But  two,  in  particular,  present  more  than  ordinary- 
machine-building  significance. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no  member  of  Con- 
gress may  at  the  same  time  hold  other  public  office. 
That  provision  seemed  to  be  plainly  violated  by  the 
appointment  of  Senator  Smoot  and  Congressman  Bur- 
ton on  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commission.  A 
majority  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committete  investi- 
gated this  question  of  eligibility  and  reported  against 
confirmation  on  that  constitutional  ground.  Yet,  ap- 
parently because  the  Constitution  was  less  sacred  than 
the  wishes  of  "the  administration,"  all  the  machine 
Republicans  voted  for  confirmation. 

When  it  became  necessary,  you  will  remember,  to 
place  the  prosecution  of  the  oil  cases  in  the  hands  of 
special  attorneys,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
would  not  consent  to  entrust  that  responsibility  to  the 
then  Attorney  General  Daugherty,  President  Coolidge 
appointed  ex-Senator  Atlee  Pomerene  and  Silas  H. 
Strawn.  The  latter  nomination  was  withdrawn  un- 
der the  pressure  of  opposition,  and  that  of  Owen  J. 
Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  substituted. 

Both  Pomerene  and  Roberts  were  vigorously  attack- 
ed, on  the  score  of  inexperience  and  incompetence,  as 
lawyers,  for  so  huge  a  legal  task. 

Yet  Mr.  Pomerene  was  confirmed,  59  to  13,  and  Mr. 
Roberts,  68  to  8. 

"Sugar  Charley"  Warren 

One  exceptional  contest  centered  about  the  Coolidge 
appointment  of  Charles  B.  Warren  to  be  Attorney 
General,  in  March,  1925.  It  presents  epochically  im- 
portant aspects. 
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Daughertyism  was  still  very  much  in  the  public 
mind.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Warren  was  likewise 
a  political  selection,  and  doubtless  thought  to  be 
equally  full  of  political  dynamite  by  many  Senators. 
At  least  his  confirmation  failed. 

But  Mr.  Coolidge  insisted.  He  repeated  the  ap- 
pointment. 

In  taking  that  course,  the  President  challenged  the 
constitutionally  imposed  duties  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  executive  appointments ,  taking  the  posi- 
tion, and  fighting  for  it,  that  those  duties  are  purely 
perfunctory ;  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  of,  nor 
any  interference  with,  the  appointive  powers  and  per* 
quisites  of  the  Presidency. 

Paragraph  2  of  Section  2,  Article  II,  is  as  follows 
(the  italics  being  ours)  : 

He  (the  President)  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think 
proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the 
heads  of  departments. 

This  language  of  the  Constitution  is  unequivocally 
clear  and  binding.  It  goes  beyond  the  mere  act  of  con- 
firmation. The  President  "shall  nominate,"  but  it  is 
only  ''by  and  with,'*  not  alone  the  "advice,"  but  also 
the  "consent"  of  the  Senate  that  he  "shall  appoint." 

It  is  incontrovertible  that  the  Senate,  in  carefully 
considering  the  Warren  nomination,  was  obeying  the 
Constitution  and  doing  its  duty — a  kind  of  public  serv- 
ice that  has  been  grievously  neglected  in  the  recent 
past. 
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What,  then,  was  the  issue  for  the  Senate  to  de- 
termine? 

Solely  the  question  of  Warren's  qualifications  and 
fitness  for  the  position. 

Mr.  Warren  has  not  the  reputation  to  justify  the 
contention  that  he  is  a  great  lawyer.  No  one  will  dis- 
pute that,  nor  the  obvious  fact  that  his  appointment 
to  be  Attorney  General  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  po- 
litical services  he  had  rendered  to  Coolidge. 

Upon  those  grounds,  undeniably  the  Senate  had  the 
right,  and  it  was  its  duty,  to  object  to  confirmation. 

But  the  chiefest  disqualification  of  Warren  lay  in 
another  direction.  He  was  under  attack  as  the  pro- 
moter of  one  of  the  great  "monopolies"  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
Virtually  an  indictment  for  unfair  and  prejudiced  deal- 
ing with  the  public,  not  in  any  tribunal,  but  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  was  pending  against  him.  He 
could  not  have  been  confirmed  without  taking  office 
under  a  cloud  of  suspicion.  Besides  his  company  was 
then  under  charges  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  restraining  trade.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
or  not  the  charges  were  well  founded.  The  Attorney 
General  by  the  very  nature  of  that  position,  which  has 
to  do  with  law  enforcement,  which  in  turn  should  be 
founded  on  respect  and  confidence,  must  be  high  above 
every  imputation  of  personal  interest  or  bias  in  the 
public  work  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable for  the  Senate  unprotestingly  to  have  ac- 
quiesced. 

There  are  three  roll  calls  to  be  presented  with  ref- 
erence to  this  Warren  episode. 
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The  first  test  came  in  executive  session.  Senator 
Moses  was  presiding  as  President  pro  tempore.  When 
the  question  of  publicly  considering  the  Warren  case 
was  raised,  Moses  ruled  that  a  two-thirds  vote  would 
be  required  to  bring  it  into  the  open.  There  was  an 
appeal,  and  the  Senate  voted,  38  to  39,  "not  to  sustain 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair." 

This  important  roll  call  was  as  follows  (C.  R.,  p. 
20): 

To  Sustain  Moses'  Ruling — Bingham,  Butler,  Cameron,  Cur- 
tis, Dale,  Deneen,  du  Pont,  Ernst,  Fernald,  Gillett,  Glass,  Goff, 
Gooding,  Hale,  Harreld,  Jones,  N.  Mex.;  Jones,  Wash.;  Keyes, 
McKinley,  McLean,  McMaster,  Means,  Metcalf,  Norbeck,  Oddie, 
Overman,  Pepper,  Pine,  Reed,  Pa.;  Sackett,  Schall,  Shortridge, 
Smoot,   Spencer,  Stanfield,  Wadsworth,   Watson,   Weller — 38. 

To  Abolish  Secrecy  by  a  Majority  Vote — Ashurst,  Bayard, 
Blease,  Borah,  Bratton,  Brookhart,  Broussard,  Bruce,  Capper, 
Couzens,  Dill,  Ferris,  Fletcher,  Frazier,  George,  Gerry,  Harris, 
Harrison,  Heflin,  Howell,  Johnson,  King,  Ladd,  McKellar,  Mc- 
Nary,  Mayfield,  Neely,  Norris,  Pittman,  Ralston,  Ransdell, 
Reed,  Mo.;  Sheppard,  Shipstead,  Simmons,  Swanson,  Trammell, 
Tyson,  Walsh.— 39. 

With  the  right  of  a  majority  to  decide  the  issue  thus 
established,  there  was  a  motion  by  Senator  Reed,  of 
Missouri,  to  consider  the  Warren  appointment  in  open 
session.    It  carried,  46  to  39,  as  follows  (C.  R.,  p.  20)  : 

For  Publicity — Ashurst,  Bayard,  Blease,  Borah,  Bratton, 
Brookhart,  Broussard,  Bruce,  Capper,  Caraway,  Couzens,  Dill, 
Ferris,  Fletcher,  Frazier,  George,  Gerry,  Glass,  Harris,  Harrison, 
Heflin,  Howell,  Johnson,  Jones,  N.  Mex.;  Kendrick,  King,  Ladd, 
McKellar,  McLean,  McMaster,  McNary,  Mayfield,  Neely,  Norris, 
Pittman,  Ralston,  Ransdell,  Reed,  Mo.;  Robinson,  Sheppard, 
Shipstead,  Simmons,  Stephens,  Trammell,  Tyson,  Walsh — 46. 

Against  Open  Consideration — Bingham,  Butler,  Cameron* 
Cummins,  Curtis,  Dale,  Deneen,  du  Pont,  Ernst,  Fernald,  Fess, 
Gillett,  Goff,  Gooding,  Hale,  Harreld,  Jones,  Wash.;  Keyes,  Mc- 
Kinley, Means,  Metcalf,  Moses,  Norbeck,  Oddie,  Overman,  Pep- 
per, Pine,  Reed,  Pa.;  Sackett,  Schall,  Shortridge,  Smoot,  Spen- 
cer, Stanfield,  Wadsworth,  Warren,  Watson,  Weller,  Willis— 39. 
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Following  that,  the  result  of  the  first  roll  call  on  the 
confirmation  of  Warren  was  a  tie — 40  to  40.  Had  Vice 
President  Dawes  not  been  absent,  he  could  have  cast 
the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of  "the  administration."  In 
order  to  move  a  reconsideration,  with  the  hope  of  get- 
ting the  Vice  President  to  return  in  time,  Senator 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  changed  his  vote,  whereupon 
Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  moved  to  table  the  motion 
for  reconsideration,  which,  being  carried,  41  to  39, 
terminated  the  matter.  The  extra  vote  was  that  of 
Overman,  he  having  supported  the  confirmation  and 
then  taken  the  other  side  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  Warren  was  rejected  on  this  test  as  follows  (C. 
R.,  p.  107)  : 

For  Confirmation — Bingham,  Butler,  Cameron,  Capper, 
Cummins,  Curtis,  Dale,  Deneen,  du  Pont,  Ernst,  Fernald,  Fess, 
Gillett,  Goff,  Gooding,  Hale,  Harreld,  Jones,  Wash.;  Keyes,  Mc- 
Kinley,  McLean,  McNary,  Means,  Metcalf,  Moses,  Oddie,  Over- 
man, Pepper,  Pine,  Sackett,  Schall,  Shortridge,  Smoot,  Spencer, 
Stanfield,  Wadsworth,  Watson,  Weller,  Willis — 39. 

Against  Confirmation — Ashurst,  Bayard,  Blease,  Borah, 
Bratton,  Brookhart,  Broussard,  Bruce,  Caraway,  Copeland, 
Couzens,  Ferris,  Fletcher,  Frazier,  George,  Harris,  Harrison, 
Heflin,  Johnson,  King,  Ladd,  McKellar,  McMaster,  Mayfield, 
Neely,  Norbeck,  Norris,  Pittman,  Ralston,  Ransdell,  Reed,  Mo.; 
Reed,  Pa.;  Robinson,  Sheppard,  Shipstead,  Simmons,  Swanson, 
Trammell,  Tyson,  Walsh,  Wheeler — 41. 

Whereupon  the  President  again  presented  Warren's 
name  and  sought  to  coerce  affirmative  action  by  the 
implication  that  he  would  ignore  and  disregard  the 
Senate's  decision  through  "a  recess  appointment." 
Again  there  was  a  rejection. 

The  logic  of  Mr.  Coolidge's  contention  is  that  the 
Senate's  part  in  such  matters  is  purely  perfuctory.  It 
constitutes  a  revolutionary  and  most  dangerous  re- 
pudiation of  the  Constitution. 
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Practically,  had  he  triumphed  in  that  course,  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  a  complete  surrender  of  Sena- 
torial rights  and  duties  to  the  desires  and  exigencies 
of  party  politics.  Any  President,  thereafter,  upon  the 
basis  of  that  crucial  precedent,  could  have  unrestrict- 
edly surrounded  himself  with  Daughertys  and  Falls 
and  Denbys  without  regard  to  public  decency  or  public 
welfare. 

When  a  radical  attacks  the  Constitution,  the  views- 
papers  cry,  "Bolshevist."  When  a  reactionary  assaults 
the  Constitution,  as  in  this  case,  the  propagandists  pass 
it  off  as  a  mere  controversy  between  the  legislature 
and  the  Chief  Executive. 

But  the  Senate  refused  to  be  coerced.  Confirmation 
was  refused  a  second  time,  more  decisively,  by  a  vote 
of  39  to  46.  This  result,  however,  was  by  no  means 
due  to  a  lack  of  "loyalty"  on  the  part  of  those  Senators 
under  consideration. 

Only  Norbeck  voted  against  confirmation. 

Twenty-three  of  them — Bingham,  Butler,  Cameron, 
Cummins,  Curtis,  Dale,  Ernst,  Gooding,  Harreld,  Jones, 
Lenroot,  McKinley,  Means,  Moses,  Oddie,  Pepper, 
Shortridge,  Smoot,  Stanfield,  Wadsworth,  Watson, 
Weller  and  Willis — "supported  the  President." 

The  Latest  Alignment 

These  illustrations  of  Senatorial  subserviency  begin, 
and  end,  with  tests  that  occurred  recently.  The  ad- 
ministration program  of  punishment  and  discipline 
for  Republican  independents,  which  meant  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pro-Coolidge  Senate  machine,  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  special  session  of  1925.  Then  also 
came  the  administration   attempt   to   slave-drive   the 
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Senate  on  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Warren  as  Attor- 
ney General. 

Particularly  is  the  latter  important,  and  conclusive, 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  present  Senate  alignment. 
Relating  to  an  issue  which  was  "hard  to  swallow," 
upon  which  the  President  demanded  the  fullest  sup- 
port, and  coming  at  a  time  when  all  the  Senators  un- 
der consideration  were  members,  the  Warren  episode 
accurately  identifies  the  present  "Coolidge  crowd." 

Judged  by  this  test,  no  Republican  Senator  who 
faces  reelection  in  1926  is  independent  of  the  adminis- 
tration machine ,  excepting  Mr.  Norbeck, 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  this  latest 
and  most  conclusive  alignment,  to  present  the  Senate 
as  it  exists  today  (the  1926  candidates  for  reelection 
being  in  italics) : 
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Coolidge 

Republicans  Democrats  Independents 

ALABAMA Underwood,  Heflin 

ARIZONA Cameron  Ashurst 

ARKANSAS  Caraway,  Robinson 

CALIFORNIA Shortridge  Johnson 

COLORADO Phipps,  Means  

CONNECTICUT McLean,  Bingham     

DELAWARE du  Pont  Bayard 

FLORIDA Fletcher,  Trammell 

GEORGIA Harris,  George 

IDAHO Gooding  Borah 

ILLINOIS McKinley,  Deneen    

INDIANA Watson,  Robinson    

IOWA Cummins  Brookhart 

KANSAS Curtis,  Capper  

KENTUCKY Ernst,  Sackett  

LOUISIANA Ransdell,  Broussard 

MAINE Fernald,  Hale  

MARYLAND Weller  Bruce 

MASSACHUSETTS. . . .  Gillett,  Butler  

MICHIGAN Ferris  Couzens 

MINNESOTA Schall  Shipstead 

MISSISSIPPI Harrison,  Stephens 

MISSOURI Williams  Reed 

MONTANA Walsh,  Wheeler 

NEBRASKA Norris,  Howell 

NEVADA Oddie  Pittman 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. . .  Moses,  Keyes  

NEW  JERSEY Edge  Edwards 

NEW  MEXICO Jones,  Bratton 

NEW  YORK Wadsworth  Copeland 

N.  CAROLINA Simmons,  Overman 

N.    DAKOTA Frazier,  

OHIO Willis,  Fess  

OKLAHOMA Harreld,  Pine  

OREGON McNary,  Stanfield     

PENNSYLVANIA Pepper,  Reed  

RHODE   ISLAND Metcalf  Gerry 

S.  CAROLINA Smith,  Blease 

e    nt xmT \  McMaster 

S.  DAKOTA \Norbeck 

TENNESSEE McKellar,  Tyson 

TEXAS Sheppard,  Mayfield 

UTAH Smoot  King 

VERMONT Greene,  Dale  

VIRGINIA Swanson,  Glass 

WASHINGTON Jones  Dill 

W.  VIRGINIA Goff  Neely 

WISCONSIN Lenroot  La  Follette 

WYOMING Warren  Kendrick 


Totals    45  39  11 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  even  now  a  coalition 
of  Democrats  and  Independents  could  prevail  over  the 
Republican  regulars. 

But  what  stands  out,  above  and  beyond  all  else,  is 
the  people's  opportunity  in  the  next  election  to  make  it 
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absolutely  certain  that  issues  before  the  Senate  may 
be  decided,  not  by  a  dominant  machine,  commanded 
from  above,  but  in  accordance  with  an  emancipated 
and  independent  majority  judgment. 

Of  the  twenty-six  Republicans  facing  reelection, 
twenty-two  are  undeniably  no  more  and  no  less  than 
mere  "cogs  in  the  administration  machine."  We  do 
not  here  include  Mr.  Jones,  of  Washington,  nor  Mr. 
Norbeck,  of  South  Dakota,  because  of  their  occasional 
independence,  nor  the  recent  appointees,  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Indiana,  for  the  rea- 
son that  their  attitude  has  not  been  proven  by  actual 
tests  of  alignment. 

To  supplant  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  them  with 
independent  statesmen  of  the  old  school  would  com- 
pletely change  the  character  and  results  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCING  THE  COMPOSITE 
PICTURE 

IT  IS  apparent  that  something  has  happened  to  rep- 
resentative government  in  America. 

To  discover  both  causes  and  consequences,  all  the 
elements  of  our  national  situation  should  be  as- 
sembled, and  examined  together.  Otherwise,  so  long 
as  this  and  that  factor  remains  isolated,  to  be  con- 
sidered only  by  itself,  without  reference  or  relation- 
ship to  the  whole,  no  completely  dependable  diagnosis 
will  ever  be  possible. 

What  is  now  to  be  presented,  let  me  say,  is  not  for 
the  old,  but  for  the  young.  Those  whose  ideas  and  at- 
titudes have  been  irrevocably  fixed  by  an  "education" 
attained  in  the  free  and  easy  school  of  modern  propa- 
ganda should  read  no  further.  The  youth  of  the  land, 
whether  they  be  boys  and  girls  of  seventeen  or 
seventy — it  is  to  them  that  we  must  look  for  compre- 
hension and  activity. 

At  the  present  time,  under  conditions  which  should 
promote  the  fullest  realization  of  the  opposite  tend- 
ency, our  middle  class  is  being  wiped  out  at  a  rate 
probably  never  paralleled  in  human  history. 

There  is  proof  on  every  hand;  but  the  evidence  of 
an  accellerating  disadvantage  for  the  rank  and  file  in 
just  three  fields  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  tragic 
truth  of  what  is  coming  to  pass : 

The  cost  of  government  in  this  country,  including 
all  political  units — local,  county,  state  and  national — 
is  approximately  $10,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  American  people, 
including  all  forms,   public   and   private,    aggregates 
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about  $130,000,000,000,  upon  which  the  interest 
charge,  plus  the  expense  of  commissions,  renewals, 
etc.,  would  be  nearly  $10,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  yearly  indirect  tax  upon  the  people,  through 
various  kinds  of  profiteering,  which  result  from  gov- 
ernment-given advantages,  would  greatly  exceed  an- 
other $10,000,000,000. 

These  items  are  not  for  necessities,  such  as  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter;  they  represent  a  part  of  the 
"overhead"  in  the  new  economic  situation. 

The  staggering  grand  total  of  these  direct  and  in- 
direct taxes  upon  producers  and  consumers  is  not  pre- 
sented as  an  arbitrary  figure;  it  is  an  estimate,  based 
upon  the  best  statistics  available.  But  what  difference 
does  it  make,  except  as  to  the  speed  of  the  wiping-out 
process,  whether  the  whole  amount  be  twenty-five, 
thirty  or  thirty-five  billions? 

There  are,  in  round  numbers,  25,000,000  families  in 
the  continental  part  of  the  United  States.  If  you  re- 
duce this  overhead  of  interests  and  taxes  to  families, 
eliminating  all  duplications,  the  average  for  each  would 
be  between  $1,200  and  $1,500  a  year.  Even  though 
we  may  be  at  the  moment  in  the  midst  of  an  arti- 
ficially stimulated  "prosperity,"  which  is  in  fact  large- 
ly a  class  prosperity,  can  anyone  doubt  the  ultimate 
effect  of  this  overburdening  load  upon  the  great  mass 
of  our  people? 

But,  you  may  object,  the  average  American  family 
does  not — it  cannot  from  its  meager  earnings — con- 
tribute $1,200  or  $1,500  a  year  to  these  sources  of  ex- 
pense. Of  course  not  in  any  direct  way.  Yet  no  eco- 
nomist will  contend  that  all  the  thirty  billions  do  not 
come  out  of  production.    The  unfavored  army  of  pro- 
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ducers  must  ultimately  pay  this  stupendous  "over- 
head." Some  of  it  is  taken  directly  from  what  they 
earn.  The  balance,  whatever  it  is,  represents  an  un- 
fair and  inequitable  return  upon  their  productive  ef- 
forts in  factory  or  office  and  upon  the  farm — in  other 
words,  earnings  that  do  not  come  to  them. 

Moreover,  concentrated  wealth  now  has  the  power, 
exercised  almost  at  will,  to  take  extra  billions  from  the 
people  through  manipulations  of  "prosperity,"  and  "de- 
pression." Either  inflation  or  deflation  results  the 
same — in  vast  increased  capital  for  those  at  the  top. 

It  can  be  summed  up  in  this : 

Today  every  conceivable  element,  save  one,  is  on 
the  side  of  a  finer  civilization.  In  every  direction,  ex- 
cept the  paramount  one,  have  there  been  discoveries 
and  developments  that  contribute  to  a  far  larger  cul- 
ture and  ease  and  happiness  than  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  fly.  We  talk  through  the  air.  We  har- 
ness and  utilize  the  forces  of  nature.  We  are  triumph- 
ing over  disease  and  disability.  The  secrets  of  the 
universe  are  becoming  an  open  book.  Education,  sani- 
tation, production,  transportation,  communication — 
everything  that  vitally  concerns  humanity  is  coming 
under  the  dominion  of  the  evolving  genius  of  mankind. 
And  there  is  wealth  beyond  the  dream  of  avarice.  Yet, 
despite  all  this,  there  is  not  easier  living,  but  a  more 
and  more  intense  and  losing  struggle  to  live. 

Why?  The  answer  lies  wholly  in  an  exposition  of 
what  has  happened  to  representative  government  in 
America — that  plus  an  understanding  of  the  character 
and  activities  of  the  existing  governmental  regime. 
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The  Vital  Element 

We  have  not  generally  understood  the  greatest  of 
truths:  that  government  is  the  all-important  influence 
in  human  life.  It  means  more,  not  in  sentiment,  but 
in  dollars  and  cents,  to  the  average  individual  than 
do  his  or  her  private  affairs.  Laws  more  than  labor, 
favors  more  than  effort,  determine  what  each  of  us 
shall  possess  and  enjoy.  Honesty  and  industry  as 
common  characteristics  of  our  citizenship  can  be 
completely  set  at  naught  by  governmental  depravities 
and  privileges.  Peace  and  plenty,  in  the  hands  of  rul- 
ing caste  power  may,  in  one  brief  regime,  be  supplant- 
ed by  civilization-destroying  conflict.  The  relations  of 
sovereignty  to  society  may  mean  black  ages  or  glorious 
epochs  of  human  happiness,  and  every  stage  between, 
whether  applied  to  one  nation  or  to  the  world.  If  all 
other  elements  were  placed  together,  and  then  multi- 
plied by  ten,  the  importance  of  government  to  hu- 
manity would  far  outweigh  them  all. 

Nor  have  we  comprehended  that  politics,  in  this 
country,  is  the  gateway  to  everything  government  has 
to  offer  or  to  withhold  from  the  people.  It  is  the  only 
existing  instrumentality  through  which  the  objects  of 
government  can  be  translated  into  human  welfare. 
That  is  the  only  legitimate  object  politics  has — to 
serve  as  the  agency  for  the  application  of  moral  and 
economic  principles  to  the  life  of  the  people.  Politics 
should  be  only  the  means  to  that  end;  but  modern 
political  organization  has  become  an  end  in  itself. 
This  end  is  office  and  the  ever-increasing  spoils  and 
perquisites  and  privileges  of  the  office-holding  class. 

Politics,  the  servant,  the  incidental  thing,  has  grown 
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so  great  as  to  overshadow  and  subordinate  all  else  in 
American  public  life.  It  has  become  a  business,  as 
thoroughly  monopolized  as  any  industrial  trust.  It  is 
unaltruistic.  It  is  selfish  to  the  last  degree.  It  is 
lawless  to  the  point  of  anarchy.  It  has  become  the 
mightiest,  most  ruthless  revolutionary  force  that  ex- 
ists. 

As  a  consequence,  a  new  kind  of  ruling  caste  power, 
as  incompetent,  parasitical  and  tolls-taking  as  any  in 
all  the  worlds  history,  has  developed  to  distort  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  democracy.  Popular  rights 
have  been  perverted  into  political  privileges.  "The 
consent  of  the  governed"  has  come  to  mean  "by  the 
consent  of  the  governors."  Public  service,  translated 
into  political  practice,  at  present  implies  "serve  us." 

Because  predatory  interest,  knowing  the  dollars  and 
cents  meaning  of  government  and  denendent  upon 
special  privileges,  through  control  of  public  opinion 
and  lavish  campaign  contributions,  can  accomplish 
more  for  end-in-itself  politics  than  can  the  electorate, 
this  ruling  caste  power  has  formed  a  partnership  with 
the  great  industrial  and  financial  interests. 

The  objectives  of  this  partnership  are  not  issues  of 
public  welfare,  but  the  selfish  results  of  dominance, 
measured  in  spoils  for  the  politician  and  privileges  for 
the  profiteer. 

In  a  practical  sense,  politics  is  government.  This 
cannot  be  disputed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  virtually 
all  governmental  positions  are  filled  directly  by  and 
through  political  agencies,  whether  the  method  be 
elective  or  appointive.  With  us  everything  govern- 
mental has  a  purely  political  origin,  excepting  in  iso- 
lated situations  where  candidacies  are  independent  of 
party  organization. 
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Representative  government,  as  it  was  institutionally 
established  in  America,  means  just  two  vital  things: 

1.  The  free  functioning  of  the  people  as  an  elector- 
ate; and 

2.  The  functioning  of  the  deliberately  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  as  responsible  and  respon- 
sive officials  in  public  position. 

Back  of  all  this  sovereignty  of  citizenship,  and  of  all 
these  delegated  duties  and  powers,  is  the  principle  of 
a  public  interest  in  elections,  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration which  is  prior  and  paramount  to  the  selfish 
interest  of  any  individual,  group  or  class,  either  po- 
litical or  industrial. 

But,  instead  of  conforming  to,  and  carrying  out,  that 
basic  principle,  the  present  political  system  is  char- 
acterized by  these  outstanding  evils: 

First,  although  its  functions  are  all  public  functions, 
it  is  financed  by  private  capital; 

Second,  its  distribution  of  offices  is  primarily  upon 
a  basis  of  spoils  and  privileges,  rather  than  public 
service; 

Third,  its  processes  have  become  perverted  through 
an  almost  exclusive  control  by  political  rather  than 
governmental  authority;  and 

Fourth,  its  chief  dependence  for  popular  support  is 
upon  propaganda,  which  means  misrepresentation 
rather  than  truth. 

And  what  is  the  result?  This  new  kind  of  ruling 
caste  power,  through  a  cleverly  contrived  and  ma- 
nipulated control  of  politics,  can  and  does  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder  the  people's  most  priceless  possession — 
the  favors  of  government.  Without  any  semblance  of 
ownership,  nor  even  a  brokerage  interest,  professional 
politicians  barter  away  the  public  welfare. 
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So  long  as  politics  offers  so  profitable  a  field  for 
private  investment  in  governmental  privileges,  that 
traffic  will  continue,  with  a  sequel  of  accellerating  in- 
equities. 

Organically  Sound 

At  this  point  in  our  analysis  of  existing  conditions, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  three  major 
factors  in  every  governmental  situation: 

1.  The  structure  itself,  meaning  its  institutional 
form  and  character; 

2.  The  personnel,  meaning  those  in  official  position ; 
and 

3.  The  procedure,  or  operation,  of  all  the  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  of  public  service. 

Today  it  can  be  demonstrated  undeniably — 

That  judged  institutionally,  and  as  compared  with 
any  other  system  known  in  human  history,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  approaches  perfection; 

That,  on  the  average,  the  personnel  of  our  public 
life  is  deficient  in  motive  and  equipment ; 

That  the  present  procedure,  throughout  politics  and 
government,  has  become  so  thoroughly  perverted  and 
is  so  controlled  and  actuated  by  selfish  forces  as 
to  make  inevitable  an  ever-increasing  prostitution  of 
the  public  service,  having  already  reached  a  condi- 
tion of  actual  menace  to  our  basic  institutions. 

An  inventory  of  the  national  situation  would  show: 

Institutionalism,  100  per  cent; 

Personnel,  about  35  per  cent; 

Procedure,  not  over  5  per  cent. 

The  chief  source  of  our  difficulties  is  not  any  organic 
weakness.    Foundational^,  this  nation  is  more  perfect 
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than  any  other  ever  conceived  by  man.  It  is  based 
upon  principles  eternally  just  and  sound.  Its  pri- 
mary divisions  and  adjustments  of  governmental  au- 
thority are  fundamental,  and  should  not  be  altered. 

But  the  whole  magnificent  structure  is  breaking 
down,  and  solely  because  its  operation  is  in  the  hands 
of  bungling,  unappreciative  politicians  who  have  set 
up  a  destructively  undemocratic  system  of  procedure 
throughout  politics  and  government. 

It  makes  no  difference  at  what  point,  or  in  what  par- 
ticular, you  apply  this  test.  Unvaryingly  the  truth 
will  be  revealed  that  the  principles  which  should  pre- 
vail are  negatived,  and  worse,  by  the  practices  that 
have  come  to  exist  in  every  phase  of  public  affairs. 

Consider  Congress  in  this  connection. 

The  national  legislature  was  intended  to  be,  and 
obviously  it  should  be,  the  outstanding  branch  of  our 
government.  It  is  in  every  way  closest  to  the  people. 
The  Constitution  gives  it  supremacy  in  all  matters  of 
policy  and  appropriation.  The  power  of  impeachment 
marks  its  institutional  superiority  over  the  executive 
and  the  judiciary.  It  affords  the  only  possible  means 
of  dealing  with  incompetency  and  corruption  in  other 
fields.  It  is  at  once  the  fullest  expression  and  the  most 
far-reaching  safeguard  of  our  whole  governmental 
system — in  itself,  structurally  and  functionally,  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  American  public  life. 

Today,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  especi- 
ally on  the  House  side,  is  at  the  lowest  level  in  all  our 
history.    And  why? 

Not  because  of  its  institutional  character. 

Nor  because  of  its  personnel.  In  this  respect  much 
improvement  is  needed,  but  it  has  at  this  moment  a 
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quality  of  membership  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
official  circle  and  higher  than  it  ever  had  before.  It  is 
yet  sadly  deficient,  but  for  several  years,  the  char- 
acter and  capacity  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  have 
steadily  improved. 

Simultaneously,  and  continuously,  however,  the 
Congress  has  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  thoroughly 
deserved  disrepute.  Its  dignity  and  decency  have  al- 
most disappeared.  Its  independence  is  nearly  gone. 
The  President  plays  politics  with  it.  Commissions  and 
courts  make  a  mockery  of  its  powers.  In  its  decisions 
and  enactments,  it  no  longer  presents  more  than  the 
merest  shadow  of  deliberation.  It  has  become  the  de- 
praved and  pitiable  object  of  a  public  scorn  as  wide- 
spread as  it  is  justified. 

And  the  explanation  is  simple. 

The  procedure  of  Congress  is  unspeakably  vicious. 
That  is  the  chief  trouble. 

What  Propaganda  Does 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  import- 
ance of  this  procedural  element,  from  beginning  to  end, 
throughout  politics  and  government. 

But  there  has  developed  also  a  wrenching  and  wreck- 
ing of  government  on  the  structural  side. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  preceding  installment,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  now  the  czar  of  the 
entire  federal  establishment. 

And  why  have  not  the  American  people  understood 
all  this?  Propaganda  is  the  answer. 

Property,  Politics  and  Propaganda — here  you  have 
the  allied  instrumentalities  of  democratic  degenera- 
tion in  America.    Whatever  the  objectives  of  the  first 
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two  of  this  P.  P.  P.  triumvirate  of  powers,  they  could 
not  conceivably  be  attained  without  the  aid  of  the 
third.  There  must  be,  from  their  point  of  view,  a 
wholesale  evasion  or  concealment  of  the  real  truth  of 
their  purposes. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  measure  the  present  pro- 
portions and  power  of  the  machinery  of  propaganda 
in  this  country.  It  already  staggers  our  faculties  of 
comprehension.  Yet,  when  one  considers  its  potentiali- 
ties for  the  immediate  future,  through  the  radio  trust 
and  the  movie  trust,  even  the  wildest  imagination  can- 
not picture  the  probable  consequences,  either  ma- 
terially or  morally. 

It  would  require  a  separate  chapter  merely  to 
enumerate  the  "accomplishments"  of  modern  propa- 
ganda, such  as  the  misdirection  of  sentiment  toward 
the  Mellon  plan.  As  in  that  matter,  regardless  of  how 
vicious  and  inequitable  any  proposal  may  be,  propa- 
ganda can  clothe  it  with  virtue  and  fairness. 

It  is  poisonous  to  democracy.  It  has  poisoned  de- 
mocracy. The  cumulative  effect  of  wholesale  misrepre- 
sentation has  been  to  make  America  immune  to  moral 
emotion.  As  a  people,  we  have  become  incapable  of 
righteous  indignation. 

There  was  an  orgie  of  corruption  in  our  public  life 
— indescribably  vicious  and  brazen.  The  oil  scandals 
were  but  a  small  part  of  it.  War  graft  was  rampant 
— on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  without  a  single  big  success- 
ful prosecution.  What  happened  to  alien  property 
funds  would  probably  make  many  millionaires.  Yet, 
through  all  this  period  of  lying  and  stealing,  there  was 
a  public  apathy  terrifying  to  those  of  us  who  love  our 
country  and  desire  its  perpetuity  as  "a  free  govern- 
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ment."  Even  as  flagrant  a  prostitution  as  Newberry- 
ism  aroused  little  popular  resentment — so  completely 
has  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  been  chloro- 
formed by  propaganda. 

Think  of  it !  An  atmosphere  of  the  worst  criminality 
in  high  public  places,  and  hardly  a  protest  from  the 
people ! 

Nobody  in  the  penitentiary,  nor  likely  to  be!  Yet 
the  people  felt  no  impulse  to  "clean  house" ;  instead 
they  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  persecution  of  who- 
ever raised  voice  or  hand  to  purge  America  of  its 
deadliest  enemies. 

So  all-powerful  is  propaganda  that  today  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  not  be  possible.  A  personality  of  his 
character  and  capacity  could  not  become  known.  The 
"viewspapers"  and  allied  instrumentalities  of  mis- 
representation would  belittle  and  ridicule  him  out  of 
public  life.     He  would  be  attacked  from  every  angle. 

At  the  same  time,  in  cooperation  with  end-in-itself 
politics,  these  forces  can,  and  do,  build  mediocrity  into 
the  highest  prominence. 

The  very  climax  of  this  has  come  in  the  person  and 
position  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  On  his  own  merit,  with- 
out the  aid  of  modern  propaganda  and  machine  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Coolidge  probably  could  not  have  attained 
more  than  the  most  local  significance. 

As  boy  and  man,  no  American  ever  had  a  more 
reverential  attitude  toward  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  than  I.  That  respect  for  this  high  of- 
fice is  stronger  today  than  ever  before. 

It  is  a  position  far  too  vital  and  sacred  to  be  held 
by  anyone  unqualified  or  unworthy. 

Mr.  Coolidge  is,  beyond  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  the 
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least  equipped  of  all  our  Presidents.  He  is  in  no  sense 
a  statesman,  but  in  all  respects  a  politician — of  a  type 
and  capacity  little  different  from  that  of  the  average 
small-town  product  of  politics. 

You  may,  and  with  anger,  dispute  my  estimate  of 
him.  At  least  many  citizens  will.  The  real  truth  has 
small  standing  in  a  period  of  perverted  truth.  But  re- 
member this:  that  any  resentment  on  your  part  to  a 
just  appraisal  of  your  present  President  is,  after  all, 
the  most  conclusive  proof  of  how  effective  the  pro- 
Coolidge  propaganda  has  been. 

The  Present  Regime 

Likewise  has  propaganda  most  wilfully,  skillfully 
and  completely  misrepresented  the  Coolidge  adminis- 
tration. Here,  however,  the  evidence  of  what  the 
existing  regime  has  done  is  so  overwhelmingly  ob- 
vious that  falsehood  cannot  obscure  the  picture. 

Let  me  summarize  its  tendencies  and  results  since 
1921: 

1.  The  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  Constitution  are 
being  flaunted  whenever  and  wherever  that  basic 
document  comes  into  conflict  with  the  objectives  of  the 
powers  that  be.    For  example — 

Recall  the  Coolidge  attitude  toward  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Senate  in  the  Warren  appoint- 
ment; the  unconstitutional  "flexible  tariff";  the  un- 
constitutional appointment  of  Smoot  and  Burton  on 
the  Foreign  War  Debt  Commission;  and  the  adminis- 
tration attempt  to  violate  the  constitutionally  estab- 
lished sovereignty  of  the  states  by  federal  taxation  of 
their  securities. 

Each  of  these  matters  has  a  deeply  vital  significance 
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apart  from  its  relation  to  the  integrity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  the  latter  phase  is  fundamental. 

2.  There  has  been  a  continuous  and  persistent 
usurpation  of  executive  power. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  Coolidge  crowd  is  to 
subordinate  every  other  agency  of  government  to  the 
super-power  of  the  Presidency.  This  has  been  ex- 
plained and  illustrated.  It  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  representative  theory  upon  which  the  nation  was 
founded.  It  is  subversive  of  everything  institutionally 
American. 

Let  even  a  suggestion  of  institutional  change  come 
from  a  so-called  liberal  and  the  cry  of  "bolshevist" 
echoes  from  the  housetops.  Yet  here  is  going  on  the 
actual  tearing  down  of  our  system  of  government  by 
the  "reactionaries."  The  real  "reds"  of  this  genera- 
tion are  the  money-mad,  power-mad  forces  who  thus 
are  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  the  Republic 
to  attain  their  ends  of  dominance  and  privilege. 

3.  "The  administration"  has  sought,  and  quite  suc- 
cessfully, to  subordinate,  if  not  to  destroy  the  co- 
ordinate, policy-making  branch  of  the  government,  by 
setting  up  in  both  branches  a  machine  to  be  actuated 
and  controlled  from  the  White  House. 

So  far  has  this  dangerous  development  progressed 
that  today  but  a  single  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of 
an  almost  absolute  executive  domination  of  the  na- 
tional legislature.  The  House  is  already  completely 
subjected.  But  the  Senate  still  maintains  much  of  its 
dignity  and  independence.  The  outstanding  difference 
between  House  and  Senate  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lat- 
ter has  "freedom  of  debate."  A  few  bosses,  under  a 
gag-rule  system,  dominate  the  House;  and  their  ma- 
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chine,  of  course,  is  the  administration  machine.  The 
Dawes*  proposal  for  a  cloture  rule  would  bring  about 
an  identical  parliamentary  system  for  the  Senate. 
Then  the  law-making  body,  in  both  its  branches,  would 
degenerate  into  a  mere  "me,  too"  accessory  of  the 
Presidency.  The  bqsis  of  bossism  is  cloture,  which 
means  not  so  much  the  control  of  debate  as  it  does  the 
power  to  prevent  even  the  presentation  of  amend- 
ments. No  boss  system  can  succeed  without  cloture; 
on  the  other  hand,  any  boss  system  that  has  cloture 
can  succeed  regardless  of  other  conditions.  To  end 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate  would  at  once  and 
completely  reduce  the  American  Congress  to  a  state  of 
servility  so  abject  and  pitiable  that  the  people  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  lose  all  their  faith  in  our  repre- 
sentative institutions. 

4.  There  has  been  a  "packing"  of  important  com- 
missions. 

For  example,  knowingly  and  intentionally,  one  must 
believe,  Mr.  Coolidge  gave  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission a  personnel  which  converted  that  body  to  a 
more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  very  interests 
against  which  it  was  intended  to  safeguard  the  public. 

Similarly  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  been  alter- 
ed by  presidential  appointment. 

Here  again,  and  very  vitally,  enters  the  institutional 
issue  of  usurpation  of  executive  power.  Administra- 
tive agencies  can  be  so  "packed"  as  to  insure  action  on 
their  part  entirely  in  conflict  with  what  Congress  es- 
tablished for  them  to  do. 

How  are  such  violations  of  law  and  such  evasions 
of  the  Constitution    as    have   been    suggested   to   be 
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punished  where  an  "administration' '  is  the  offender? 
Is  its  own  Department  of  Justice  going  to  turn  prose- 
cutor? 

5.  The  one  predominant,  overshadowing,  all-inclu- 
sive key  to  the  Coolidge  administration  is  monopoly. 

That  is  the  great  objective  of  modern  industrialism, 
and  in  that  connection — 

Mr.  Coolidge  has  proceeded  and  is  proceeding  to 
obey  the  powers  that  be  through  a  sense  of  conviction. 
He  has  a  sincere  and  abiding  belief  in  the  benevolence 
of  the  industrial  and  financial  oligarchy.  This  con- 
scientious philosophy  was  thus  expressed  by  him  in 
an  address  to  the  Alumni  of  Amherst  College : 

"We  justify  the  greater  and  greater  accumulations 
of  capital  because  we  believe  that  therefrom  flows  the 
support  of  all  science,  art,  learning,  and  the  charities 
which  minister  to  the  necessities  of  life,  all  carrying 
their  beneficent  effects  to  the  people  as  a  whole." 

That  economic  philosophy  is  now  being  advanced  by 
every  administrative  influence,  in  every  administrative 
direction,  both  positively  and  negatively. 

Practically  all  restraint  on  profiteering  has  been 
removed. 

There  is  no  fighting  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust 
laws. 

Old  monopolies  are  being  strengthened,  and  new 
monopolies  are  forming. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  even  five  years  hence,  this  period 
will  stand  out  clearly  in  retrospect  as  that  in  which 
came  the  culmination  of  monopolization  in  America. 

That  will  be  true  industrially.  It  will  be  true  finan- 
cially. And  it  will  be  equally  and  even  more  tragicly 
true  with  respect  to  politics  and  government. 
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Politics  is  being  monopolized  as  to  control  of  all  its 
elements — campaign  capital,  spoils  of  office,  methods 
of  procedure,  and  the  powers  of  propaganda. 

Government  is  being  monopolized  into  a  czaristic 
condition  that  subjects  sovereignty  to  the  will  of  those 
at  the  top. 

Big  Business  is  being  monopolized  in  a  movement 
that  already  reaches  far  beyond  the  domain  of  this 
nation. 

It  is  all  one  picture — the  picture  of  the  Mellon- 
Coolidge  administration. 

And  these  Coolidge  Senators  we  are  considering — 
they,  too,  as  you  must  easily  see,  are  a  part  of  the 
picture. 


CHAPTER  V 
WHOSE  SENATE  SHALL  IT  BE? 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for 
six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. — The  Consti- 
tution. 

THERE  is  a  practical  question  to  be  asked — and 
answered ;  then  this  story  of  your  servants  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  done. 

Although  we  have  presented  Mellon  Senators,  and 
Monopoly-tariff  Senators,  and  Newberry  Senators,  and 
Coolidge  Senators,  you  must  have  perceived  that  they 
are  all  one  kind — Administration  Senators. 

This  means,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  Senators 
at  all. 

They  belong  to  the  White  House.  In  politics  and  in 
legislation,  they  "obey  the  President."  A  "master  and 
slave  situation"  exists. 

"Glorified  political  peons,"  is  how  one  writer  char- 
acterizes such  Senators,  they  being  "lightly  worked, 
carefully  clothed,  highly  paid  and  accorded  every 
privilege  save  that  of  independent  thought  and  action." 

Here,  again,  propaganda  has  done  its  work  well. 
From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  false, 
un-American  doctrine  of  "support  the  President"  has 
been  "sold"  alike  to  the  people  and  to  Senators. 

Plainly  and  properly  interpreted,  that  slogan  should 
be: 

"Long  live  the  King." 
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In  other  words,  let  there  be  an  unconstitutional 
monarchy  in  America.  That,  in  fact,  is  about  what 
this  Senatorial  servility  is  bringing  to  pass.  At  least 
the  tendency  is  alarmingly  in  that  direction. 

The  public,  of  course,  has  never  sanctioned  such  a 
radical  and  revolutionary  departure  from  the  ancient 
landmarks.  But  the  time  is  at  hand  either  to  approve 
or  disapprove. 

If  you  do  approve,  it  signifies  that  you  want  Con- 
gress to  abdicate  its  powers. 

If  that  is  to  be  your  decision — that  the  White  House 
shall  legislate — why  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
sending  Senators  to  Washington? 

You  could  expend  25  cents,  or  even  fifty,  for  a  rub- 
ber stamp,  which  would  serve  the  purpose  quite  as 
well.  The  saving,  on  salary  alone,  would  be  something 
like  $9,999.75  a  year  for  each  Senator,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  his  political  staff  and  official  upkeep. 

Perhaps  that  phase  of  the  matter  has  not  impressed 
itself  upon  you.  Possibly  you  may  be  inclined  even 
to  question  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  above  observa- 
tions. 

Let  me  give  a  concrete  illustration : 

When  Pennsylvania's  master  politician,  Boies  Pen- 
rose, died,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Senate  by  George 
Wharton  Pepper.  Mr.  Pepper,  everybody  thought, 
would  be  "different."  He  was,  according  to  the  popu- 
lar conception,  "a  big  man,"  of  promising  ability  and 
character. 

Now  call  to  mind  some  supposedly  smaller,  more  in- 
significant Senator,  any  one  of  several,  say  Weller  of 
Maryland,  or  Willis  of  Ohio,  or  Shortridge  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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Wherein,  if  you  please,  has  Mr.  Pepper  displayed 
a  "difference"? 

Upon  what  vital  issue  has  he  voted  in  opposition  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  smallest  calibered  members  ? 

In  short,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  you 
"elect"  a  well  educated,  brilliant  citizen  of  your  com- 
monwealth, or  some  nondescript,  out  of  the  street,  so 
long  as  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  or  do  any- 
thing except  as  ordered  by  executive  forces  outside 
the  Senate? 

This  element  of  servility  reduces  all  subservient 
Senators  to  one  common  level.  A  Pepper  is  exactly 
like  a  Stanfield,  or  an  Oddie,  or  an  Ernst.  A  Cummins 
becomes  a  Cameron.  When  the  roll  is  called,  they  all 
respond — as  powers  higher  up  have  ordered  them  to 
respond. 

That,  then,  is  the  lesson  of  this  little  book. 

There  has  been  a  demonstration,  not  only  of  what 
is  happening  to  representative  government  in  America, 
and  the  submissive  part  played  by  these  Senators  in 
that  process  of  institutional  dislocation,  but  also  of  the 
political  and  economic  aftermath.  The  existing  federal 
regime  is  responsible.  That  regime  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  these  Senators.  Their  support  has  been  deter- 
minative. Had  it  been  converted  into  active  opposi- 
tion, the  whole  situation,  and  all  its  results,  would  have 
been  entirely  and  completely  changed. 

Now  it  is  up  to  you. 

In  1926,  more  than  a  third  of  the  Senate  will  come 
before  you  for  election  review. 

Regardless  of  what  these  candidates  for  reelection 
may  bring  most  vigorously  to  your  attention,  the  issue 
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in  all  these  campaigns  should  be  the  crucial  issue  of 
Senatorial  independence. 

Relatively,  nothing  else  matters. 

If  you  select  a  Senator  on  the  "support  the  Presi- 
dent" basis,  he  can  make  you  no  promise  that  will  be 
binding  upon  him.  He  will  not  be  free  to  act,  either 
upon  your  instructions  or  in  response  to  his  own  con- 
victions. His  ability  will  not  count.  His  platform  will 
be  meaningless.  You  will  be  delegating  no  duties  to 
him  that  he  will  be  free  to  perform.  He  will  be  no 
more  and  no  less  than  a  pawn,  to  be  shifted  this  way 
and  that  by  whatever  powers  may  be  dominating  the 
White  House.  Whether  you  pay  25  cents  or  $10,000 
plus  expenses,  you  will  be  getting  a  rubber  stamp. 

A  Senator  is  supposed  to  be  your  representative, 
your  agent,  your  delegate.  You  commission  him  to  act 
for  you  in  a  public  field  where  unquestionably  the  re- 
sults are  more  important  to  you  than  those  pertaining 
to  your  private  affairs.  If  acting  directly  for  your- 
self, would  you,  unconditionally  and  in  advance,  ab- 
dicate your  own  authority  over  all  vital  decisions? 
Would  you,  unreservedly,  surrender  all  power  and  all 
opportunity  to  another  agency? 

That  is  the  issue  here — whether  you  are  to  choose 
a  Senate  for  yourself  or  for  whatever  powers,  political- 
ly and  industrially,  may  be  in  control  of  the  Presi- 
dency. 

If  you  select  "support  the  President"  Senators, 
finally  every  restraint  upon  executive  ruling  class 
power  will  disappear.  There  will  be  neither  checks 
nor  balances.  We  will  have,  not  in  theory,  but  in 
fact,  an  unconstitutional  monarchy  in  America. 

With  Congress  subdued  and  subjected,  with  the  ulti- 
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mate  control  of  law-making  in  the  White  House,  any 
President  may,  and  many  Presidents  will,  go  to  the 
extreme  of  legislatively  legalizing  even  the  most  flag- 
rant usurpations  and  misuses  of  administrative  power. 

This  tendency  will  go  on  and  on  until,  after  a  few 
more  generations,  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  repre- 
sentative government  will  remain. 

If  you  are  satisfied  as  matters  stand,  and  desire  that 
present  developments — politically,  governmentally  and 
economically — shall  continue,  the  obvious  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  reelect  these  "support  the  President''  Sen- 
ators. 

They  have  all  been  named,  and  accurately  cata- 
logued. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  about  their  Sena- 
torial character,  nor  where  they  stand.  They  them- 
selves must  endorse  my  designation  of  them  as  ad- 
ministration Senators.  All  of  the  Republicans  under 
consideration  are  of  that  class  and  type,  with  the  in- 
clinations toward  independence  that  have  been  noted 
in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Norbeck  and  Mr.  Jones. 

The  Democratic  Senators  seeking  reelection  cannot 
be  tested  in  quite  the  same  way.  They  have  been  anti- 
administration,  of  course,  excepting  for  Mr.  Brous- 
sard  on  the  tariff,  Louisiana  sugar  being  the  explana- 
tion. Mr.  Underwood,  who  is  not  a  candidate,  has 
stood  with  the  President  at  times.  Moreover,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning,  all  these  minority  mem- 
bers come  from  States  in  which  there  is  no  practical 
possibility  of  a  rejection  of  their  party  nominees. 

If  the  people  should  repudiate  Republican  Senators 
who  voted  for  the  Mellon  program,  the  1922  tariff, 
the  "conviction  and  acquittal"  of  Newberry  and  the 
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various  administrative  attitudes  discussed  in  Chapter 
IV,  then,  for  identical  reasons,  Senators  Caraway, 
Fletcher,  George,  Overman  and  Smith  should  be  re- 
elected. 

But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed  that  no  Sen- 
ator should  be  chosen  because  he  or  she  is  Republican 
or  Democrat.  The  party  label  makes  little  difference. 
Individual  independence  is  the  crucial  quality  most 
needed  in  the  Senate. 

Monopoly  is  today  the  great  problem — monopoly  of 
industry  and  finance,  maintaining  its  advantages  over 
the  people  through  a  monopoly  of  control  in  politics 
and  government. 

Economic  justice  is  the  crucial  issue,  but,  before  we 
can  make  even  a  start  toward  the  adequate  solution 
of  that  problem,  the  instrumentalities  of  solution  must 
be  made  available  and  workable. 

There  is,  it  humbly  seems  to  me,  but  one  practical, 
common-sense  course  to  be  followed.  That  is,  to  con- 
centrate all  your  forces  of  citizenship  upon  the  task 
of  regaining,  reviving  and  restoring  the  Congress  to 
its  rightful,  constitutional  place  in  the  American  sys- 
tem, for  the  specific  purpose  of  securing,  through 
legislation,  such  necessary  reconstruction  as  will  "de- 
mote politics  from  principal  to  agent  in  government." 

The  great,  all-important  duty  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, is  to  select  a  Congress  intelligently  and  whole- 
heartedly committed  to  a  program  of  political,  parlia- 
mentary and  administrative  house-cleaning — 

First,  for  itself — to  check  its  own  decadence,  to  re- 
establish its  own  inherent,  institutional  rights  and 
functions;  and 

Second,  for  all  other  branches  and  departments  of 
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the  federal  structure — to  restore  the  normal  function- 
ing of  representative  government  in  America. 

A  whole  book  would  be  needed  properly  to  present 
the  principles  and  details  of  such  a  program,  and  only 
the  gist  of  it  can  be  suggested  here,  as  follows : 

First,  elect,  non-yartisanly,  a  Congress  of  states- 
men, rather  than  politicians;  then, 

Second,  secure  from  such  a  Congress  national  legis- 
lation which  will — 

(a)  Establish  the  principle  that  every  election  is 
exclusively  a  p%Mic  function  (rather  than  one  of  end- 
in-itself  politics) ,  more  vital  to  public  welfare  than  any 
public  utility  or  national  resource,  and  that  all  elec- 
tions, from  beginning  to  end,  shall  be  publicly  (rather 
than  politically)  sponsored,  controlled  and  paid  for. 

(b)  Organize  Congress  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  of 
efficiency  (rather  than  spoils,  perquisites  and  boss 
power),  so  reconstructing  its  procedure  as  to  secure 
openness  and  true  parliamentary  deliberation. 

(c)  Deal  adequately  with  the  procedure  of  all  of- 
ficial agencies,  whether  elective  or  appointive. 

(d)  Restore  the  rights  of  popular  sovereignty,  with 
respect  to  the  Presidency,  through  needed  changes  in 
the  processes  and  procedure  of  the  nominating  ma- 
chinery. 

The  electorate  can  get  a  Congress,  for  this  great 
essential  purpose,  in  a  single  step. 

It  is  two  steps  to  the  Presidency :  that  position  can 
be  brought  within  reach  of  the  people  only  after  na- 
tional legislation  has  removed  the  boss-contrived  and 
-controlled  barriers  to  it. 

It  is  three  steps  to  a  statesmanlike  personnel  in 
executive,  judicial  and  diplomatic  circles,  because  all 
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that  would  come  only  after  the  Presidency  had  been 
made  attainable  and  had  actually  been  attained. 

As  to  the  Presidency,  the  selection  of  candidates 
ought  not  to  be  the  perquisite  of  self-seeking  profes- 
sional politicians,  nor  the  special  privilege  of  predatory 
organizations,  but  the  most  important  public  duty  of 
the  people. 

Accordingly  there  must  be — 

Public  sponsorship  and  auspices  of  the  nominating 
machinery,  from  beginning  to  end; 

Public  payment  of  all  necessary  and  legitimate  ex- 
penses; 

A  non-boss  method  for  the  selection  of  delegates; 
and 

A  legally  established  procedure  for  conventions 
which  will  enable  the  majority  to  prevail  in  all  contro- 
versies respecting  issues  and  individuals. 

What  sure  chance  would  Big  Politics  have  to  name 
a  President  if  the  following  detailed  program  with  re- 
spect to  conventions  were  in  our  federal  statutes,  or 
the  Constitution,  if  necessary: 

1.  On  a  fixed  date  every  four  years,  in  all  states, 
there  shall  be  held  a  presidential  primary  (or  some 
better  method)  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  all 
party  conventions. 

2.  From  each  state  where  a  party  polled  a  majority 
or  plurality  of  votes  in  the  last  preceding  gubernatorial 
election,  the  number  of  its  delegates  shall  equal  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  such  state ; 
from  each  other  state  the  number  of  its  delegates  shall 
be  prorated  according  to  the  percentage  of  votes  cast 
for  that  party* s  gubernatorial  nominee  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding election. 
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3.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  a  quali- 
fied elector  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  delegate 
to  a  national  convention,  excepting  those  holding  pub- 
lic office  or  political  position  in  a  party  organization. 

4.  To  be  eligible  for  the  nomination,  each  candidate 
for  President  and  Vice  President  shall  file  a  notice  of 
his  candidacy  in  all  states,  with  a  statement  of  his 
platform,  not  exceeding  1,000  words. 

5.  In  addition  to  voting  for  the  delegates  committed 
to  a  certain  candidate,  the  electors  shall  be  reauired 
to  register  second  and  third  choices,  which  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  delegates  so  elected. 

6.  All  national  conventions  shall  be  held  in  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washing- 
ton. 

7.  The  public  shall  be  excluded  (to  stop  manipulated 
mob  influence),  the  galleries  being  reserved  for  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press. 

8.  The  Vice  President  shall  be  nominated  first,  the 
President  second,  and  the  platform  then  adopted, 
which  shall  contain  the  declarations  made  by  the  suc- 
cessful candidate. 

9.  On  the  first  ballot  for  President,  each  candidate 
receiving  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  votes  of  dele- 
gates shall  be  dropped  from  the  list,  and  on  each  suc- 
ceeding ballot  the  lowest  candidate  shall  be  dropped, 
until  a  nomination  is  made  by  majority  vote. 

10.  The  same  procedure  shall  apply  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vice  President. 

11.  All  necessary  expenses  of  candidates  and  dele- 
gates in  connection  with  primaries  and  conventions, 
and  of  the  election  itself,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  na- 
tional Treasury. 
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Would  it  ever  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  secure 
such  reconstructive  remedies  from  political  agencies? 

Except  through  Congress,  and  by  legislation,  how 
can  we  hope  for  relief  along  these  fundamental  lines? 

It  is  quite  as  obvious  to  all  who  think,  that  we  can- 
not expect  Congress  to  act  to  cure  the  perversions  that 
now  prevail  throughout  politics  and  government  until 
there  is  intelligent,  fearless,  independent  statesman- 
ship in  the  Senate.  The  House  is  too  unwieldy  as  to 
membership  and  too  effectively  gag-ruled  to  make  an 
initial  effort  in  this  direction.  The  Senate  must  take 
the  lead. 

And  this  year,  in  1926,  you  have  the  opportunity, 
not  only  to  defeat  Senators  who  have  failed,  and  will 
fail,  in  these  all-important  aspects  of  their  public 
duties,  but  also  to  replace  them  with  men  and  women 
who  are  free — politically,  economically  and  intellec- 
tually. 

It  is  up  to  you. 
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